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ETHICS OF THE TURF. 


Tue fact that we have one law for the poor 
and no law for the rich is never more apparent 
than when hosts of gaily-dressed women and 
idle men flock to the racecourse with the 
return of spring. The dirty urchin who 
gambles at the street corner, or the ill- 
conditioned youth who offers to bet on the 
three-card trickin a public-house, are promptly 
dealt with by the strong arm of the police, 
and need expect no mercy from the magis- 
trate; the sharper who produces a dirty 
pack of cards in the third-class railway 
carriage is at once either removed or the 
game prohibited ; but the young “ mashers” 
who, clad in light suits, with fieldglasses slung 
across their shoulders, make for Epsom, 
Ascot, Newmarket, or Sandown, are regarded 
as enviable votaries who are serving the god, 
Sport, whom we in England worship. The 
Heir Apparent and the Prime Minister watch 


the race with breathless interest. To them | 


the result may mean the loss of a few 
thousands, or the failure or success of a 
favourite horse; to the feverish spirit of the 
wretched lad standing in the betting ring it 
may mean life or death; he has not only 
staked his money, but his honour and his 
future, on the horse that its owner never ran 
to win. The ways of the turf are peculiar, 
and what, in plain English, would be termed 
dishonest is called by any other name. The 
shouting crowd in the betting ring live by the 
sharping practised on the unsuspecting or the 
unwary. The very men with whom the 
scions of “ noble” houses jest across the rails 
y|are dubbed blackguards by these young 
hopefuls willing enough to turn a dishonest 
penny by the unscrupulousness of the book- 
makers. 


turf,” but we cannot understand why the 
very sight of the flotsam and jetsam of 
criminal humanity that drifts to the race- 
course as naturally as the tide does to the 
shore should not so demonstrate the effect 
that racing, betting, and gambling have on 
human character as to arouse the consciences 
of these leaders of opinion and make them 
understand that so far from uplifting the 
racecourse by their presence they are only 
helping by the power of a great name to drag 
down into the depths of ruin those less for- 
tunate, but not more blameworthy, than 
themselves. The appalling increase of betting 
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We hear of men of honour who “adorn the 


and gambling among the young men of our 
cities is a symptom of our social life hardly 
less alarming than intemperance itself; 
indeed, the two are indissolubly linked, and 
must be combated together. The Press lends 
its powerful agency to the evil; the Church 
is well-nigh silent ; Parliament, with but one 
exception, has celebrated the feast of Epsom 
with the resurrection of Christ and the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. 

It is time that the abominations of 
betting and gambling should be called by 
their true names, and that the improvement 
of the English nation should be estimated at 
a higher value than an improvement in the 
breed of racehorses. 


hogs nomen a One Penny Weekly. , 


THE BRIDGE OF HOPE 
MISSION. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MISS MARY H. STEER, 
Honorary Superintendent. 


Ox ! how little do most of us know— 


“ Of the tears that daily fall, 
And@ the hearts that hourly break.” 


Passing over London Bridge, in the din of its 


unceasing traffic, I picked my way through 
odoriferous Billingsgate, and thence over Little 
Tower Hill into a narrow, dirty street called 
Cable Street—truly it was long enough to have 
formed a section of the Atlantic cable. 
a rogion, moreover, in which a respectable 
appearance did not conduce to one’s popularity. 
But the fact that a woman could, even in the 
daytime, pass through the courts and alleys of 
Ratcliff Highway without hearing an uncivil 
or obscene expression, is a speaking testimony to 
the efficacy of the reforming work of Christian 
philanthropy. Foremost among these, in this 
district, is the Bridge of Hope Mission, devoted 
to the rescue and uplifting of degraded woman- 
hood. 


It was 


There is a kind of sad poetry about this title. 


Venice has its Bridge of Sighs, but our own 
mighty Babylon has its many bridges of despair, 
from whence hopeless beings leap from misery 
too heavy to be borne, into the arms of death. 
One such stands near the foot of the new Tower 
Bridge. 
spanning the water of a dark-looking dock, and 
it bears the dread title of the “Suicide Bridge.” 
Night and day a policeman stood on guard to 
prevent the self-destruction of the many sad 
lives, chiefly women and girls, who sought those 


It is a drawbridge, low and small, 


murky waters. Small wonder that this bridge 


of despair was eagerly sought, for within a radius 


of hal€ a mile could be counted no less than 200 
houses of ill-fame, besides numberless publio- 
houses of the lowest type, and the whole district 
was the abode of vice in its most repulsive and 
aggravated form. 


A BRIDGE OF HOPE FORMED. 


Into the heart of these dens of vice came Miss 
Steer, the daughter of a much-esteemed Congro- 
gational minister, and gathering around her a 
small band of Christian women who set to work 
to bring about # reformation. Taking a small 
house in Prince’s Square, overlooking the little 
Swedish Chapel in the graveyard of which lie the 
remains of Swedenborg, she opened a Hoine for 
the sorely neglected women of Ratcliff Highway. 
Only six young women could be lodged and 
cared for, but this small beginning formed the 
corner-stono of the structure which is now the 
«“ Bridge of Hope,” over whose planks so many 
thousands of sad, weary feet have passed on the 
way from the bridge of despair at the ‘Tower 
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dock into the joy of a new life. The little Home 
was soon too small to hold the unfortunate ones 
who besieged its doors. Some houses of ill-fame 
were next taken and turned into a Refuge 
Home; then a public-house was added, and the 
vile dancing-saloon transformed into a mission 
hall, and so the good work progressed until now 
by far the largest number of the evil dens have 
been done away with and the whole character of 
Ratcliff Highway has been . Besides the 
“ Refuge,” there are the “Night Shelter,” the 
Home for Young Mothers, and no less than seven 
Country Cottage Homes, into which are gathered 
the little children and very young girls, to 
separate them from the vicious surroundings 
into which they have been born. 
NOT A PENITENTIARY. 

I found Miss Steer sitting in her bright little 
room at the Refuge looking eminently motherly, 
and before making a tour of the premises we 
had a little chat regarding her work. 

“It is fifteen years,” she said, 
“gince I first made my home in 
Ratcliff Highway and started this 
Refuge. You can form no con- 
ception of what this neighbourhood 
was like then. In this street alone, 
Betts Street, I counted no less than 
thirty-five houses of ill-fame of the 
worst possible character. Now I do 
not believe there is one, but we have 
got public baths, a Board School for 
a thousand children, and our Refuge. 
You must not mistake our building 
here for a penitentiary. I try to 
make it a true home for these girls, 
and I allow as much liberty as is 
possible ; one does not like to make 
them feel that they are in a sort of 
prison. We conduct our work in a 
missionary spirit, striving to win 
these down-trodden ones to Christ 
as the sure anchorage against evil. 
I lay great stress upon our Home 
being a Christian mission, not 
merely a reformatory. Of course, 
it is difficult work and we get many 
disappointments, but I am con- 
stantly cheered by hearing about 
those who have passed over our 
Bridge of Hope and are out in the 
world, leading useful, Christian lives. 
Only the other week I attended the 
Thanksgiving Service at Mr. Char- 
rington’s Hall, near here, and I was surprised to 
see amongst the visitors, who had come from a 
distance, no less than four highly respectable 
women taking part in the service, and each of 
those women had passed through this Refuge. 
They are now in such good positions that I would 

not have attempted to recognise them ; it would 
not have been fair even to bring the sad past to 
their minds. 

THRILLING STORIES. 

“T should think Miss Steer, that you must 
have many stories of thrilling interest regarding 
the inmates here?” 

“ Yes, I have, but our best stories can never 
be made public, for fear that it might lead to 
recognition of those concerned in them. I am 
sorry Miss Jones is not here to give you some 
narratives ; you know she is my right hand, I 
really think she has the instinct of a detective 
for dealing with difficult cases. But I will 
send for the books.” 

Prosently Miss Steer returned with one of 
her staff of workers, who read from the books 
of record case after case of seemingly hopeless 
depravity which had yielded to the good in- 
fluences of the Home. The women were now 
either respectably married, occupying places of 
trust, or in domestic service. Miss Steer does 
not profess to send out trained servants, but she 
supplies kitchen maids and general servants. 


She never sends a girl out until she has been in 
the Home a year, and her conduct is reliable. 
If it is not, an excuse is made to retain the girl 
for a second year. Most of the servants stay in 
their situations for three years, and many for 
five and even nine years. They invariably re- 
tain an interest in the Mission and send dona- 
tions out of their wages to the funds. “But,” 
said Miss Steer, “some are so respectable that 
I insist upon dropping them; I should like 
them to forget they were ever here. A short 
time ago we had a sad case. It was a married 
woman who through her drinking habits had 
worh out the patience of a good and respectable 
husband. Finally he abandoned her and took 
the children with him to Australia. She came 
to our shelter one night in the most pitiable 
condition. After some months she seemed 
entirely changed and longed to join her husband, 
but he had left no trace of his whereabouts, and 


SHE KNITTING 


all his wife’s letters and entreaties remained un- 
heeded ; if they ever reached him he probably 
had made up his mind never to try her again. 
However, poor creature, she knew that he had 
been very fond of her and felt that if once she 
could only see him all the past would be for- 
gotten. Her friends at length gave her money 
to go out to Australia, and so she left us on 2 
veritable voyaye of discovery. The only clue 
she had by which to findher husband was the 
fact that he was an army pensioner, and would 
be obliged, at a given time to present himself at 
a certain place. She went there, met him 
according to expectation, and not long ago sent 
us a letter describing their happy reunion. 
Before she sailed for Australia we wrote to 
friends out there and took every precaution that 
she should be surrounded by sympathisers when 
she landed.” 
THE NIGHT SHELTER. 

“TI might tell you many such stories but the 
girls have finished dinner now, and I should 
like you to look round.” As I followed Miss 
Steer through the airy corridors the bright 
cheery look of the place contrasted favourably 
with the grimy houses outside. The mingled 
odours of carbolic soap and beeswax and turpen- | 
tine proclaimed that spring cleaning had begun. 
The girls were busy on the landings and in the 
dormitories with brush and pail celebrating the | 


yearly festival, “This,” said Miss Steer, throw- 
ing open the door of a long narrow room upon 
the ground floor, is “the ‘Night Shelter.’ Each 
night one of our devoted workers stands at the 
door and receives the homeless and outcast. It 
is not, of course, a refuge for tramps. But 
young servant girls without homes, and numbers 
of wretched women who have perhaps just been 
discharged from the infirmary near, are wel- 
comed. You would be surprised to. know how 
many of these homeless women have held good 
social positions. One night we had here a 
elergyman’s widow, the widow of a Presbyterian 
minister, a night or two later the widow ofa 
physician in a London hospital.” 

“ And how do you account for the extreme 
destitution of such women, Miss Steer P ” 

“ Drink, it is always drink that brings women 
of that class here.” 

“TI see on your card of rules, that no one is 
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to be admitted in astate of intoxication. Do you 
keep strictly to that ?” 

‘No, we could not, because by far the greater 
portion of these outcast women are more or less 
under the influence of drink, still we could not 
bring a disorderly and unmanageable drunkard 
into the Shelter. ‘Terrible histories some of the 
poor creatures have who have come here. Some we 
are able to restore to their friends, to others we give 
temporary assistance and shelter until they can 
get work, and those who are leading abandoned 
lives we take into the Refuge. Every year over 
6,000 free lodgings are given to women and 
girls who otherwise would pass the night on 8 
cold doorstep or under a draughty archway. 
When morning comes the lodgers are invited to 
a simple service in our Mission Hall, then each 
woman who is anxious to be helped has her 
story heard and investigated. It is dreadful to 
think of the numbers of girls who are lost to 
their friends in London; for example, a poor 
young woman came one night to the door for 
holp. She was so ill that we sent her at once 
to the hospital. There she subsequently died. 
A description of her was published, and for én 
days afterwards broken-hearted women were 
coming here to see if it was their daughter who 
was ‘lost’ to them in London.” 

A BUSY HIVE. 
Leaving the Shelter, with its rows of neat 
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eee 
hammock beds, I went to the central building, 


where as many as seventy girls were being 
ntly lodged and cared for until evil 

habits were conquered. In this home of love 
and kindness all were busily at work, some in 
the Laundry filling the large baskets with newly 
jroned clothes ready to be delivered at the 
homes of the customers, others in the work 
room were learning dressmaking and plain 
needlework under an experienced teacher, and 
in in the knitting room girls were busy at 
the machines making every variety of socks and 
stockings, from those of the homeliest kind up 
to the finest ones in ribbed silk. “This,” said 
Miss Steer showing me a piece of fine white silk 
knitting, “is a pattern of the stockings the 
girls sent as a wedding gift to Princess May.” 
At this remark all the bnsy workers looked up 
and smiled. Passing on I visited in turn the 
receiving house, where the incomers leave their 
old clothing and dress in the cleanly comfortable 
garments supplied by the Home; the kitchens, 
with their pretty wood-laid floors, tiled walls 
and monster ovens and cooking ranges ; and then 
the housekeeper’s room, where a cheery woman 
stood surrounded by a perfectly supplied grocer’s 
shop. ‘‘These,” said she, “are the quantities 
all weighed and put ready for the next meal.” 
So much tea, so much sugar, etc., were made up 
into neat packets ready for the cook’s use. 
“We make a point,” said Miss Steer, “ of giving 
the girls plenty of good tea, for you know I 
find nothing better than tea for stopping the 
drink crave from which so many of them suffer.” 

“ Your Children’s Homes must be very interest- 
ing, I should think, Miss Steer P” 

“Yes, my heart is deeply in that work. We 
have,eeven Homes in the country, to which are 
sent the poor little mites whose mothers may be 
here, or who have no mothers at all. We also 
receive many of Mr. Benjamin’s Waugh’s children, 
and also some cases from the Vigilant Society, 
usually these are victims of criminal assault. It 
is really a lovely work this amongst the little 
children. See here are some red bands we are 
making to ornament their dresses ; I like to see 
them looking pretty. Of course, we are often in 
anxiety about funds for carrying on our work, 
and there is so much misery around us that we 
should like to enlarge our borders and do more. 
We are sailing very close to the wind just now. 
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Donations would be very gratefully received or 
orders for our knitted goods—stockings, vests 
and petticoats—plain needlework and dress- 
making, too, our girls can do very well.” 

And so I took my leave of kind, motherly 
Miss Steer, and wended my way back past the 
the bridge of despair which had so grand a rival 
in the Bridge of Hope, Betts Street, St. George's 
East, Saragw A. Toouey. 


THE POSITION OF WOMAN : 
ITS ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


IV.—Greex, Rowan, anp TEvton. 


Mr. HeErsert SPencer has some extremely in- 
teresting facts and reasoning as to the relative 
position of women in tribes that are militant, 
and in those that are industrial, We may be 
able, hereafter, to draw from these facts some 
remarkable inferences as to the future develop- 
ment of society ; meanwhile, we must remind 
ourselves that the change from the recognition 
of kinship solely through the mother, was to a 
recoguition of kinship solely through the father, 
that this came about by perfectly traceable and 
natural means, and that when the new relation- 
ship was widely established, the phase of social 
development which it signalised was called the 
Patriarchate. Great phases, however, of human 
history do not occur as distinct sections ; the one 
is not cut off from the other by a single event, 
but overlaps and intermingles, the more ancient 
order gradually fading away before the new, but 
never, possibly, absolutely dying out. 

We touched last time on the classical testimony 
as to the primaval ascendency of woman over 
man, and of the evidence in the Amazonian 
legend, of a great strife between the sexes ending 
with the conquest of the Amazons. It would 
be, however, absurd to read into the legend a 
supposition of a general Armageddon violently 
terminating the one phase in favour of the 
otber. The very ingenuity and cumbersomeness 
of the laws which were invented in support of 
the Patriarchate show the difficulty and slow- 
ness with which the woman was adjudged her 
place under the new régime. And long after the 
Patriarchate was established we find the splendid 
race of ruling women still existent. In Mahaffy’s 
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“Greek Life and Thought ” we have a description 
of the princesses in the courts of Philip and 
Alexander, and in the various courts which 
sprang into existence after the death of the 
latter. These women had royal rights and pro- 
perty of their own, and assumed with these rights 
freedom of action and vigorous political attitudes. 
They could make harangues, ride at the head of 
their troops, and make offers of marriage— 
marriage being regarded by them as a State 
affair. Nevertheless, their type was already the 
exception, not the rule. In Grecian civilisation 
the submissive, subordinate woman was the rule. 
Speaking of the princesses of Macedonia, Mahaffy 
recognises their exceptionalness by saying 
““We areno longer among those women who 
may have held it excellence to be never men- 
tioned among men for good or for evil.” In 
Greece we find, more distinctly than in other 
civilisations, two types of women living side by 
side, and yet more separated in their lives and 
experience than if they had been of differont 
sex. I allude to the household women and to the 
Greek courtesans. It would be an error to 
associate the latter with the ideas of degrada- 
tion at present connected with the word; they 
were women who “ were associated in their lives 
with the foremost men of the age, aud seem to 
have displayed great ability, and to have per- 
formed acts which even in our state of civilisa- 
tion we recognise as acts of extraordinary virtue.” 
We pass them swiftly by to touch as briefly on 
the free Roman woman. The position of women 
in Rome at its most splendid period of greatness 
is well known. Somehow they had managed to 
wriggle out of all the elaborate laws which had 
been made in order to support the Patriarchate 
and reduce the woman to her new posture of 
comparative subordination. We find the Roman 
woman, at the period referred to, not so much 
in ascendency as on terms of absolute equality 
with man. 

Oddly enough, the men had aided and abetted 
them in filching their freedom. The law of the 
Perpetual Tutelage of women being found in- 
convenient was got rid of. ‘“ From the mature 
Roman jurisprudence,” says Maine, “it had 
entirely disappeared .. . . The discovery of the 
MS. of Gaius discloses it to us at a most in- 
teresting epoch, just when it had fallen into 
complete discredit and was verging on extinc- 
tion. Tho great jurisconsult 
himself scouts the popular 
apology offered for it in the 
mental inferiority of the 
female sex, and considerable 
part of his volume is taken 
up with descriptions of the 
numerous expedients .... 
which the Roman lawyers had 
devised for enabling women 
to defeat the ancient rules. 
Led by their theory of natural 
luw, the jurisconsults had ovi- 
dently at this time assumed 
the equality of the sexes us a 
principle of their code of equity. 
The restrictions which they 
attached were, it is to be 
observed, restrictions on the 
disposition of property, for 
which the assent of women’s 
guardians was still formally 
required. Control of her 
person was apparently quite 
obsolete.” 

But the type of woman at 
the period of her not yet 
complete subordination, which 
should and does most interest 
us, is neither the Greek nor 
the Roman, but the Teuton. 

The beginning of the story 
of the Teuton woman is just 
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Pat would be near to help in any difficulty 
with Barbara. é 

Dr. Ryland was also eager to be of service 
to Jean; and by good fortune he had been 
able to secure for her a journalistic engage- 
ment on a provincial paper. 

Jean would supply a ladies’ column, and 
thus assure herself of an income apart from 
the uncertain gains of purely literary work. 

When Jean accepted this offer, and moved 
her furniture into the new home to which 
she had invited Barbara, she felt that she 
had burnt her ships. By the time everything 
had been arranged the story only needed two 
chapters for its completion; and one morn- 
ing Jean took the familiar road to the office, 
feeling that the end of all things had come. 
It was her last day with Allison ; after this 
a great silence would divide them. ; 

It is a bitter thing when death steps 
between two that love; but is it as bitter as 
when the hands that divide two lives are 
warm and throbbing, so that each pulse is a 
link of agony between the divided hearts? 
The ultimateness of death brings relief ; it is 
the severance of life, and the longing that 
may be satisfied and is not, that eats into the 
heart. And it was this longing, and this 
severance, that faced Jean to-day. 

She found Allison all eager excitement, 
boyishly urgent for the end of the story. He 
was impatient to finish it, and he infected 
Jean with his impetuosity. 

She sat down to her work and wrote 
breathlessly, scarcely thinking, allowing 
the thoughts to shape themselves as they 
would ; and while she wrote she was vaguely 
conscious that she was evolving the most 
powerful situation in the book. The intoxi- 
cation of the maker possessed her; and a 
tide of enthusiasm bore her safely over the 
rocks around which her thoughts had fretted 
and foamed ever since she had made her 
decision. The colour came into cheeks, her 
eyes flashed and sparkled, her whole appear- 
ance was transfigured ; nothing existed but 
the life she was creating. 

She was dominated not by the thought of 
farewell, not by the presence of Allison, not 
by the pain before her, but by her art alone. 
In feverish excitement she wrote, and the 
hours flew by unheeded. Allison, seeing her 
absorption, would not disturb her, and lun- 
cheon-time went by. 

He was also immersed in his work, and he 
was startled when he felt her hand touching 
him. He looked up then. She stood beside 
him, the completed story in her hand. Her 
face was deathly white buat for a splash of 
colour on each cheek. Her eyes were shin- 
ing with a strange light, and she looked 
beyond him as though she did not see him. 
She was like one walking in her sleep. He 
rose, catching his breath as he looked at her, 
but some power held him silent, and he did 
not speak when she laid the manuscript on the 
desk before him. He seated himself again 
and fingered the pages curiously, with a shy 
reluctance to disturb her trance. Suddenly 
his attention was arrested, and forgetting 
Jean he began toread. Time went by unob- 
served. He had given orders that he was not 
to be disturbed that day, and no one entered 
the office. Allison read with a growing 
wonder on his face. 

These chapters were touched by a strange 
power, and they showed him Jean herself. 
She had grown in a way he had not sus- 
pected; and now the beauty and maturity of 
the woman’s natura were clear to his eyes. 
She had revealed herself to him in these 
pages where the still characters gave no sign 
of the fire and force glowing in the words she 
had written. He was deeply moved. 
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He knew a loved him, ye iret may — 
no conception of the strength of her love. He 
saw her as she was; no longer a haggard 
woman with worn face and awkward figure, 
but a strong beautiful soul whose life, pent 
up and repressed, had found shape in the 
thoughts of her brain. If he had loved her 
before he loved her now with a love that was 
highest reverence. He had not known her 
till now ; and he could not pause in his read- 
ing until he had read the whole of her 
wonderful message to him. 

When at length he looked up his eyes were 
flashing with pride and regrot, pain and a 
great triumph. She had written a noble 
book, and ke could claim no part in it except 
the part of the love which had inspired 
it. This she had not hidden. It stood 
before him in these pages in its purity 
unashamed, 

A half-sob rose in his throat, but a boyish 
shyness overcame him and made him reluc- 
tant to gaze on this new Jean so high above 
him. Then he lifted his head proudly, and a 
man’s triumphant love rang in his cry, 
“Jean! Jean! Is it my Jean?” He 
twisted round on his chair, and a quick dis- 
appointment leaped into his eyes. 

Her place was empty. Theshadows of the 
sunset filled the room. 


(To be continued.) 


LONDON. 


BY MR, WALTER: BESANT. 


In Westminster Town Hall on Thursday after- 
noon last, Mr. Walter Besant delivered a short 
but most interesting lecture on London. It was 
addressed more particularly to those pilgrims 
from the other side the Atlantic who had come 
over to study the city not so much in its modern 
aspect as in its past. He said they should visit 
the city with a strong sense of ownership, for to 
them belonged the old London in which their 
ancestors had lived. Two thousand years ago 
the Thames Valley was a vast morass studded 
with islands, on one of which the Westminster of 
to-day stood. On the south side a swampy 
district stretched away to the foot of the Surrey 
Hills; on the north was a cliff; while Wall 
Brook ran between two little hillecks about fifty 
feet high, and on these two little hills, with a 
clear stream flowing between and a broad tidal 
river in front, the original City of London had 
been built. How long ago the first British 
stronghold was constructed on these hills, we 
cannot tell; the people whom the Romans found 
there had been settled hundreds of years before 
they came; but the Romans, about the year a.D. 
350, built a wall to keep out the river, and the 
land thus gained now forms Thames Street. 
This Roman wall terminates the city even to this 
day, for Saxon London and Norman London 
shrunk well within the walls, and it was not 
until the seventeenth century that London 
spread up to and beyond them, 

The city proper, though only a mile long and 
half a mile broad, once numbered 114 churches 
within its limits. Many of them were destroyed 
by the Great Fire, and were never rebuilt; but 
St. Helens, St. Ethelburga, and St. Bartholomew 
should be visited by every traveller to these 
shores. St. Paul’s was once enclosed by a wall 
following what is to-day the line of houses. 
Within this wall stood the bishop’s palace, a 
chapel and cloisters; and the very stones that 
formed it were carried away and used to build 
Somerset House, 

St. Paul’s Cross marks the spot where the 
old Parliament of the people met, and thus 
stands for the liberty of the people. Here 
Jane Shore did penance, and Latimer and 
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Ridley preached. Passing on to Cheapside, we 
find that the ground on which now stands St. 
Martin’s Post Office was once the spot where, 
under the shelter of a sanctuary, many a robber 
and murderer lived in safety. 

The Mansion House, the city residence of the 
Lord Mayor, was only built 150 years ago, and 
Sir Thomas Gresham, who built the Royal 
Exchange, in which merchants could meet and 
transact their business, was thus the means of 
transferring the carrying trade of the world from 
Antwerp to London. 

The great city companies sprang originally out 
of religious guilds, St. Anthony was the patron 
saint of the grocers, St. Martin of the saddlers. 
These powerful guilds had a master and wardens, 
and obtained important charters from the kings ; 
they took the place of the trades unions of these 
days in their relation to the workers. Ifa man 
was disobedient to his guild he was turned out of 
the city, and in those early times when no 
suburbs existed, this meant practically starvation. 
No traveller should leave London without 
visiting at least one of these great city companies’ 


All round the walls of the city, both within 
and without, clustered hundreds of churches and 
monasteries, and though after the Reformation 
all these buildings were destroyed, it is a strange 
fact that while their vast ruins must have 
encumbered the whole city, no mention of them 
is ever made by any of the writers of those days. 
Milton must have passed his life among these 
crumbling churches and dismantled monasteries, 
yet in all his writings he never speaks of them. 

The Tower was built not as a protection to the 
city, but that the king might dominate the 
people; and for 200 years and more, until the 
citizens had gained their civil liberty, there was 
no man but looked at it with feelings of dread 
and hatred. In later days it ceased to be a 
citadel or palace, and became a state prison, and 
if Westminster Abbey contains the bodies of those 
who made a success of life, the Tower is a witness 
to those who, through failure, suffered imprison- 
ment and death, and whose headless bodies rest 
in the churches hard by. 

We must not imagine that the London of the 
middle ages was a city dirty, squalid, and ill- 
built. On the contrary, Plantagenet London 
was a veritable city of palaces, with its chapels 
and its halls, its spacious courts, open gardens, 
and great gateways. True, these noble gate- 
ways often opened on to a narrow and dirty lane, 
but nevertheless the great nobles were housed 
with a splendour and a magnificence impossible 
in these overcrowded days. The great Earl of 
Warwick travelled always with 700 men in 
attendance; Cardinal Wolsey had no less than 
800 in his train; and when we think of the 
spacious halls and courts, the kitchens, and the 
gardens necessary to house these vast crowds of 
retainers, when we remember that there were 
from thirty to forty of these nobles’ palaces in 
London, besides the churches and monasterics, 
we can imagine what a magnificent city the 
London of that day must have been. Then there 
were the splendid town residences of the great 
merchant princes, buildings hardly less grand 
than those of the nobles. The Crosby Hall of 
to-day, now a restaurant in the heart of the city, 
is all that remains of what was Sir Thomas 
Crosby's palace, where Richard III. once sat and 
waited for tidings from the battle-field. In one 
street (Thames Street) there were formerly nine 
churches, three palaces, and the halls of city 
companies, while the site of the ancient Steel- 
yard is now covered by Cannon Strect terminus, 

London Bridge was an object of special care 
and affection to the citizens of London; it had a 
tower at each end, broad lands belonged to it, 
and it was not until the middle of the last 
century that the houses which stood upon it 
were removed. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The movement in favour of establishing a 
Common Federal centre for all the forces which 
are making for social progress seems to be pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The Conference attended 
by representatives of the leading societies was 
held last week in Mowbray House; a strong 
committee was appointed which will meet for 
the first time this week to discuss the desir- 
ability and feasibility of federating all the 
movements which make for righteousness and 
reform in modern England. The idea which 
underlies this movement is that in order to pro- 
mote the efficiency of each sectional department 
of progress, the all progressive reforms should 
have at least, a common nucleus where they 
could exchange views and negotiate or concen- 
trate the strength of all in support of the 
programme of each. This, of course, is only 
possible so far as we can arrive at what may be 
called a Common Denominator, but it is the 
conviction of those who are directing this move- 
ment that such a Common Denominator will 
not be difficult to discover, and when it is dis- 
covered the ground will be cleared for common 
action to a degree that at present to the pessimist 
seems impossible. 


The Peace Society held its annual meet- 
ing on Tuesday night, and on Wednesday 
night a joint committee of the Arbitra- 
tion Alliance met to decide what should 
be done as to the proposed National Memorial 
to the Government in favour of a reduction of 
armaments. It is probable that the suggestion 
which will be submitted to influential persons 
throughout the country will not go further 
than a proposal to accept the expenditure of 
the present year as the maximum not to be 
exceeded during the rest of the century. Such 
a proposal is very moderate, it commends itself 
at least to one of the Governments concerned, 
and Monsieur Jules Simon declares that it will 
be enthusiastically accepted in France, where 
the Republic is already beginning to wish for an 
opportunity honourably to postpone the war of 
revenge until after the great International 
Exhibition of 1900, with which France proposes 
to greet the 20th century. The Memorial will 
be signed by the heads of churches, and by all 
those who, either by their position in existing 
associations, or from their personal influence, 
might be regarded as the unofficial but influen- 
tial exponents of the convictions of the English 
people in this matter. 


A lady writing in the Daily Telegraph from 
the County of Kent wishes to know why women 
cannot organise county elevens of their own sex 
who would play in the county matches the same 
way that men do. The answer to this is very 
simple. The men never organise county elevens 
until they have a multitude of village and 
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district teams from whom they can recruit. To 
form a county eleven without first covering the 
county with local elevens would be indeed 
building 4 pyramid with the point downwards. 
Women in cricket, as in other things, must 
creep before they walk, and walk before they 
run, .and run before they fly, safely but slow. 
They stumble who run fast, is a maxim which 
may be specially commended to the lady of Kent 
who pines for county elevens and county matches 
before the first of ladies’ cricket clubs has 
acclimatised itself in any Kentish village. 


Mrs. Besant, who is now the apologist for the 
status of woman in the East, informs us, in a 
reply to Dr. Lunn recently published in the 
Methodist Times, that : 

Persecuted widows are of rare occurrence. It is 
true that a widow is not supposed to be frivolous 
and gay, but the austere life was once adopted 
voluntarily by women who regarded marriage as 
a sacrament that united the souls of husbana and 
wife and not as a mere union of bodies 
terminated by death. . . . Among the few who 
cling to the ancient ideal, widow marriage will 
always be regarded as adultery. 

Mra, Besant seems to forget that she is 
speaking of a union of two. The husband, 
however, according to the Indian meurs, which 
Mrs, Besant holds up to European admiration, 
is at liberty to be as gay as he likes, and he evi- 
dently regards the “ union of souls” as unin- 
terrupted even though the defunct wife is 
promptly replaced on the terrestrial plane. 


We regret to see the statement that the Sun, 
a paper to which we have felt strongly attracted, 
has gone over to the liquor power. Our gifted 
friend, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., who has 
written so much that was brave and true for 
woman’s cause, cannot, we feel sure, be satisfied 
with such an outcome of the paper for which he 
has already won a large place in the regards of 
all intelligent readers. We hope to learn that 
the statement is an error, and appeal to him to 
help us with the requested information that will 
enable us to say so. We have noticed in Mr. 
Jerome’s paper, /'0-Day, editorial comments which 
are greatly to be regretted from such a source, 
We wish to notify our journalistic friends that 
the tide of public opinion is rising fast that will 
soon bear us out to sea, and they had better come 
on the good ship Temperance while yet there is 
room.” 


Many speakers on platforms and in the press 
have told of the sufferings of animals at the hand 
of the vivisectionist ; but it has been left for the 
Daily Chronicle to reveal the wrongs of women 
helpless in the grasp of too enthusiastic surgical 
science. The article on human vivisection is 
hard reading, opening our eyes to the atrocities 
perpetrated in the name of surgery, on those 
whom disease has made victims of the knife. 
While we gratefully acknowledge humanity's 
debt to medical skill, we strongly protest against 
the reckless performance of operations by which 
many women are maimed for life. The curing 
of disease is a noble work ; but it cannot be nobly 
done save by those to whom their patients are 
men and women; not cases, nor subjects for 
scientific experiment. 


In an interview published in the Chronicle of 
May 22nd, the following remedies for the pre- 
vention of unnecessary operations are suggested 
by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 


There must be a coroner's inquiry into the 
circumstances of every death after operation, 
whether in a hospital or a private ‘ home.” 
There should be women, and not as merely orna- 
mental members, on the committee of every 
hospital; the element of tender sympathy is 
what is so much wanted in these institutions. 
The prevention of disease and the study of 
hygiene should be the central object of medical 
education, and the moral element of our nature 
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must guide our intellect when life is the subject 
of our research ; otherwise error, not truth, will 
be the result. The instruction of students must 
no longer be subordinate to the real object of 
hospitals. 

The opposition to the clause in the Registra- 
tion Bill that provides for elections being held 
on the same day, is based on the fact that the 
police force will be insufficient. Let the public- 
houses be universally closed on the polling day 
and there will be abundant protection, for there 
will be no fear of disturbances in any district. 


The sad occurrence at St. Thomas’s Hospital 
which was investigated at the Lambeth Coroner’s 
Court on Saturday, is another painful instance 
of hospital mismanagement. One of the patients, 
@ woman, in a fit of mental aberration, got out 
of bed, and possessed herself of a drug with which 
she poisoned herself during the absence from 
the ward of the nurse. The inquiry revealed the 
facts that the poison was left on a table to which 
the patients could have access; that there was 
only one nurse in attendance ; that she remained 
eleven hours on duty; and that she had to leave 
the ward to procure anything that might be 
wanted. Such a state of matters speaks for 
itself, and the knowledge of it should result in a 
public protest against the system. Apart from 
the overworking of the nurses, a serious enough 
consideration, it is only too evident that the 
needs of the patients cannot possibly be met by 
a single attendant. 


In reference to the cab strike, which still 
remains unsettled, the Westminster Gazette 
makes a suggestion that should commend itself 
to the public as well as to cabby himself. After 
an allusion to municipalisation as a possible 
reform, our contemporary suggests a movement 
for independence, on the ground that a society 
for enabling cabmen to own their horses and 
cabs, and to acquire them by periodical payments 
into a common fund would do more for them 
than any ordinary union. The ideais an 
excellent one, and to quote the Westminster 
Gazette : 

It would surely pay to form such a society, and 
questions of yard fees, hours, and the like would 
then be adjusted for ever. 

——————————————— 

A pathetic incident is reported from Amherst, 
a Burmese town to the south of Moulmein. 
Some schoolgirls were bathing off the coast one 
day last month, and their teacher, the head- 
mistress of a school in Rangoon, rushed in to 
their aid and lost her life in the attempt to save 
them. Her name was one Darling. 


The following letter was received from Mrs. 
Youmans, Honorary President of the Dominion 
W.C.T.U. of Canada, addressed to the Council 
Meetings of the B.W.T.A., and as we were unable 
to present it then, we are glad to send it out 
through the columns of Taz Woman’s SIGNAL. 


To the B. W.T.A. in Convention Assembled. 
Greeting, 
‘Grace, Mercy, and Peace from God the Father 
and our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

Please accept hearty congratulations for the 
grandsuccess that has crowned yourlabour during 
the past year. I read from week to week in THE 
Woman’s Sranat with devout gratitude of the 
rapid growth of White Ribbon sentiment in the 
British Islands. God has graciously raised you uP 
a leader eminently qualified to lead the sacra- 
mental host to glorious victory. God bless Lady 
Somerset is the fervent prayer of loyal Canadian 
hearts. I cannot close without quoting the 
words of the late Madame Willard, the mother 
of our noble chieftain. In my invalid condition 
they exactly voice my sentiments : : 
“As one who stands upon the shore and views 

the life-boat speed to save, 

Although too weak to take an 

cheer across the wave.” 
Your disabled comrade, 
' Letitia YOuMANS. 


oar, I send & 
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THE GOSPEL. POLITICS. 
FICTION. 


BY A DELEGATE AND PRESIDENT OF A “yy” 
BRANCH. 


Apropos the second clause of the resolution 
on THE Woman’s SicNnat, moved by the Tun- 
bridge Wells branch : 


“That in future it contain more Gospel 
Temperance matter, and less fiction and politics.’’ 
How wide is the Scripture definition of the word 
Gospel from the ordinary acceptation, even by 
Christians, of that term! It is grievous that a 
certain religious cant dwarfs some minds ; they 
scarce can pass as Christians any who do not use 
their own shibboleth, and would suffer a severe 
shock should a present-day teacher use the 
Pauline words: ‘‘ Wherefore leaving the word 
of the beginning of Christ (margin Heb. vi. 1), 
let us go on unto perfection.” May we not 
believe that the Spirit of God is guiding Social 
Reform in the Gospel Spirit : ‘‘to do justly, to 
love mercy?” Let all who call themselves 
Christians believe not only in the Saviour's 
life and mediatorial death, but in the “ inestim- 
able benefits” therefrom—‘‘ Peace on earth, good- 
will to men.” 

The Gospel had been so narrowed by creedists 
that it has not accomplished God’s purpose of 
salvation to the world. In the turmoil of reli- 
gious strife, we have overlooked some Gospel 
gems: “In every nation, he that feareth Him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with 
Him.” “Not every one that saith, Lord, Lord; 
but he that doeth the will of My Father.” Let 
none think we love “the old, old story” less 
because we desire to see His “divine power” 
imparting “knowledge, temperance, brotherly 
kindness, charity ” (2 Pet. i. 8—12). 

In years gone by “ politics” conveyed the idea 
of strife and confusion. Now to thoughtful 
Christian women an interest in politics is an 
interest in the history of our own time—alias in 
the welfare of our fellowmen. If good members 
of a household, why not good members of a 
town? Should any timid reader fail to follow 
this step, the derivation of the objectionable (?) 
word from “ polis,” the Greek for city, may help 
such, Love to our fellow-citizens or country- 
men is a sacred duty for which we have a divine 
example : “‘God so loved the world.” 

The Christian politician fears the return to 
Parliament of members “who fear not God, 
neither regard man,’ and so will earvestly 
support good men and good measures, since 
“righteousness upholdeth a nation.” 

The enlarged “parable” or “fable” may be 
most educative. Amongst novels that have done 
incalculable good, “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is in 
the first rank. What statesmen failed to do the 
gifted pen of Harriet Beecher-Stowe attained. 
She changed public opinion. 

Dickens, Charles Kingsley, Walter Besant are 
social reformers, by virtue of dedicating their 
imaginative powers to this great cause, Novels 
of the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” type can scarcely be 
expected now. The order of things changeth. 
In this day of “grave battle with evil,” it is 
well to have moral questions sifted in literature— 
ever upholding a high moral standard and 
making sin bring its own wage, spiritual death. 
The mental digestion, like the physical, cannot 
always assimilate “strong-meats.” The editorial 
menu card must be varied to meet the require- 
ments of different tastes and years. But whilst 
trusting a prayerful leader, we desire for our- 
selves and the rising generation that “rooting 
and grounding ” in truth, which shall learn 

“To refuse the evil and choose the good.” 

J. C. Power. 
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MR. DU MAURIER ON 
‘*PUNCH.”’ 


On Saturday last, at Westminster Town Hall, 
Mr. Du Maurier, of Punch, lectured to the Ameri- 
can part of tho Old Country Pilgrimage, on the 
work of Doyle, Leech, Keene, and himself in the 
pages of Punch. When the lecturer came to 
London he was introduced to Keene by Leech. 
A new school had been founded, and new 
methods. To draw straight from nature had 
become the artistic order of the day. Man and 
woman, horse and dog, chairs and tables, cups 
and saucers, must be faithfully imitated from 
the life by all who aspired to illustrate books, 
etc. Oncea Weel: and Cornhill Magazine had 
just been started. It was Keene’s work in 
Once a Week, in black and white, from which the 
lecturer first drew his inspiration. He and 
Keene dined and talked together in cheap 
restaurants, and took long walks, His personal 
charm was as great in its way as Leech’s. The 
Bohemian world in which they mixed was clean, 
wholesome, and most industrious. This world 
was not Leech’s. He seemed to be living in an 
aristocratic world. He shone more by what he 
had to say than by his manner. He believed 
that was the best if you could not shine by 
both. Leech saw the whole panorama of British 
life. His series in Punch is often a very com- 
plicated story. There are not only the people, 
but seascapes, skyscapes, wind and rain, and 
storm and cloud. He was the king of 
impressionists and remained with you for 
ever. There was a comical touch in life 
as Leech drew it. By taste and habit he was 
aristocratic, and had the likes and dislikes of 
the higher classes. He had the British love of 
sport and of the pretty woman—the pretty 
woman of a wholesome type. He repeats her 
over and over again, with her merry eyes, her 
buxom figure, her pretty feet and ancles, and 
when she puts on goloshes it almost breaks his 
heart and he would fly to other climes. She 
flirts, is equestrian, rides across country, and 
sometimes even to hounds, She puts her little 
foot on the croquet ball. Now she plays at 
lawn tennis and rides on bicycles. If Leech had 
lived till now! His pretty woman’s serious 
trouble is when the captain gives the wing of a 
chicken to a rival. 

There was a great contrast between Leech 
aud Keene; the latter was absolutely unconven- 
tional, almost to the verge of eccentricity. 
Though a Tory, Scotch tweed was good enough 
dress for him in town and country. He loved 
to smoke his clay pipe on the boxes of omnibuses. 
He was passionately fond of music, and had a 
beautiful voice. But he preferred the bagpipes 
and thought you should prefer it too, He was 
for ever drawing pen andink sketches. He had 
a splendid hand, and could draw a line in all 
directions almost as readily as by rule and 
compass. The lecturer showed that line sketch- 
ing went back to the time when our ancestors 
drew men and women on the rocks. Keene's 
knowledge of black and white was consummate. 
He drew for the eye of artists more than for the 
populace. Keene was seldom a satirist. When 
you are a satirist, you can draw what you hope 
better than what you love. Leech’s pages teem 
with loveable objects. After describing his 
passage from chemical studies to art, and his 
work in Punch, the lecturer threw on the screen 
a number of illustrations from Punch of the art 
of Keene, Leech, and himself. G. W. T. 
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We have always contended that the phrase 
‘¢ our enemy man ” is one that should be weeded 
out of the vocabulary of every woman who claims 
to be inher right mind, for the cordial co-opera- 
tion of men has alone rendered possible the 
magical advance of the enfranchisement of 
women. 
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AN APPEAL FROM THE CHILDREN. 
Tue appeal has already been made by the 
children themselves ; for who amongst that vast 
audience in Queen’s Hall on May 10th was 
not touched to the heart by the pathetic little 
band of ragged children who sang ‘‘ There's a 
shadow on the home”’ ? 

It is a very grey shadow that rests on the 
homes of those little ones, for they are real 
children, and as they came to Queen's Hall so, 
week after week, they come to my Band of Hope, 
and each day I live among them I learn more 
of the misery of their lives. Night after night 
I hear through the yells and curses of the 
drunken men and women fighting in the court 
beneath my window, the heart-broken sobbing of 
a child, ‘ Mother ! ” 

A few weeks ago I watched a child playing in 
thecourt. The sweet infectious springair seemed 
to have called to life a real childlike joyousness ; 
her face literally beamed with sunshine. 
Suddenly a drunken woman reeled round the 
corner of the court. I did not at first see the 
woman, but I saw the child's face. Its brightness 
vanished, and a look of hopeless agony crept 
into the big blue eyes. I asked her what e 
her so unhappy ; but the loyal little soul would 
not confess that her heart was breaking with 
humiliation and despair at the sight of mother 
drunk again. 

1 want to take all these children into the 
country for a fortnight to show them that out of 
the shadow of ’3 world is really a lovely 
place. But without help this is impossible. 

Surely there are some who out of love and pit 
for these loyal little white ribboners (for they all 
proudly wear a dirty scrap that was once white) 
will send me the money. necessary to transplant 
them, at least for a fortnight, from shadow 
to sunshine.—Sister Kathleen, 6, Chalton 8t., 
Euston Road, London , N.W. 


STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 
DerutaTion To Siz Henry Locu. 

On the 11th inst., Sir Henry Loch received a 
large deputation, organised by the Ladies’ 
National Association for the Abolition of the 
State Regulation of Vice, to represent to him 
the injustice, immorality, and pernicious con- 
sequences of the Contagious Diseases Acts at 
present in force in Cape Colony, and to urge him 
to use his influence for their abolition. Mr. Walter 
McLaren, M.P., introduced the deputation, 
which represented a large number of societies. 
The speakers were Professor Stuart, M.P., 
Treasurer of the British Committee for the 
Abolition of the State Regulation of Vice, Miss 
Conybeare (Ladies’ National Association), Lady 
Henry Somerset (British Women’s Temperance 
Association), Miss Willard (Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union), Mrs. Hugh P. Hughes 
(West London Mission), Miss F. E. Albert 
(Moral Reform Union), Mrs. Sheldon Amos 
(Social Purity Alliance), Mrs. Jacob Bright 
(Women’s Franchise League), Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant, Miss Ferguson, and Mrs. Amie Hicks. 
The hygienic failure of the Acts and their viola- 
tion of all principles of national righteousness 
and constitutional justice were eloquently urged 
upon his excellency, who in reply said he had 
listened with great interest to the views ex- 
pressed, and would take care that they were 
laid before his ministers, who, he was sure, 
would give them careful consideration. 


The Rev. C. 8S. Adama van Scheltema, of 
Arnheim, near the Hague, has brought out in 
the Dutch language the lives of Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Willard, with a view to 
making the White Ribbon movement known in 
that country, where the outline of an organisa- 
tion has been already effected. This liberal- 
minded pastor has for a lifetime devoted himself 
to progressive reforms, and has endeared himself 
to those men and women in many countries who 
share his sentiments. 

+ & + 

It should be known to our White Ribbon 
women that our comrade, Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, came to the Queen’s Hall meeting at 
much personal inconvenience, and was obliged 
to leave as soon as she had sung for us on account 
of an important concert engagement in London 
made before she accepted our urgent invitation 
to help us on that occasion, 
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places. Lord Tennyson’s old shepherd was like 
some character out of the Bible, simple, pious, 
assiduous, living among his flocks and tending 
them to the last. There was the good old 
fisherman down by the beach, there were the 
children who used to come down from the fort 
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the first photographer who made the process honey, what is stronger than a lion P One has 
a fine art. Her home, hard by the beautiful | t° find vies ae her ea a of 
lling place of the laureate, was the resort | 8°me people who have ived in the world. 
painters and poets, and the reminiscences | « Thought travels past thee with intenser glow, 
so charmingly sketched by the skilful pen of And nobler visions burn upon thine eye 
Mra. Ritchie reproduced again and again | Than other souls e’er knew of, or can know, 
scenes familiar to my childhood, and loved oe cmos thoughts and fancies high, 
faces ieee s is a time by ties of i “ ~ a ; eee 
kind and affection. or this reason, as 0 WFO! arles Tennyson iurne —_— 
well as from the fact that all that pertains Nor is it difficult to fill in the unwritten name. 
to Alfred Tennyson is dear to every lover of Mrs. Cameron’s home stood half way between 
English rea : rib ne ae Ritchie's | F eo ir the ma an veg those ns 
sketch the subject o} is week’s review. | P on their way to or from the mountain 
She writes : stopped by the gate in the sweetbrier hedge and 
The life at Freshwater and at Fartingford | went “ to pay — eagarg a the lady _ be 
in the days when the houses were few and the | green ospitable bower. e house contain 
present reaaatide very young, was a life | elements of younger life as well as many links 
peculiar to the place quiet and self-contained with the past. There was Mr. Cameron with 
completely out of the world, and yet at the | his snowy locks, there were the boys gar eo 
same time in touch with its larger interests. In | friends, and the officers from the fort, and pro- 
this green and sunshiny little republic each fessors from the universities, and thither also 
person went his own way, following his own | came nieces, and ladies with their maids from 
bent. Tennyson presided at Farringford, and | the neighbouring lodgings, and the numerous 
the people who came to see him there brought relations of the families, all passing backwards 
their tribute of love, of gratitude, and the little | and ange Each career to = oer 
books of prose and of poetry which so many of | interest or affinity in the little society, an 
us find sstisfaotion in producing. Some of the Dimbola, with all its active interests oa angst 
le who came to the Bay did not write | turmoil and excitement, and with the sense 0 
backs but lived them. They were men of mark | the sea beating against the rocks below, and of 
and name, seeking rest and change from serious calm Farringford above, was a true house of Te 
pre-occupations, who put aside their dignities and refuge. How many tired, ee ia 
for a time, and were content to play their part | were glad to enter at the open door. C) 
on an equality with the rest of the inhabitants ; | scent _of the sweetbrier, the acrid flavour be 
diversifying ne = ee a oa talk, ae ‘peep - om ies ao een a : 
primroses, with walks along the downs, an parcels on the lawn, the echo of the 
visits to the lord of the manor. , : voice calling to her maids, that of the master of 
I can hardly imagine Eden itself a sweeter the house in his own room reciting Homer 
garden, more sunny and serene, than Farringford. aloud in the sunny forenoons, all comes — to 
From Eden, as we know, there was no sight | one, and at the same time rise visionary glimpses 
of the sea, but from Farringford all day jugs of figures strangely robed and vestured, issuing 
and by moonlit nights, you may watch the | from the glass house at the back of the place 
distant waters beating time to the natural life | where the photographs were taken. i 
in the green glades round the poet’s house. None of these were more picturesque than 
My friend Henry Cameron, who knew it all so Mr. Cameron, with his ivory staff and his long 
well as a boy, writes with affectionate remem- white hair. He had been in India for many 
brance of the garden “careless ordered,” and its | years, and had held some high position in the 
beds of turquoise forget-me-not ; of the wood-| legal profession. He had succeeded Lord 
pigeons, and the blackbirds and their note; of | Macaulay as legal member of council at Calcutta, 
the great ilex tree, and the solemn cedar in the and was a man of considerable powers, with 
front of the house, Beyond the house lies the | many interesting recollections and associations. 
kitchen-garden, sunning itself in fragrance, with | I remember, among other things, hearing him 
a straight beds full of lavender and bright describe once dining with = ete 
owers, and the big rosemary bush at the far end, somewhere near St. James’s Park. en the 
and the old walls standing bravely under their | meal was over, the host pulled two transparent 
load of green. Tennyson’s old shepherd used to | oval objects out of his waistcoat aa asked 
sy that of early summer mornings, about four Mr. Cameron if he could guess what they were. 
o’clock, when he went out to look after his flock, | Mr. Cameron professed himself unable to make 
“The birds all round the house would be singing | any conjecture, and Bentham calmly explained 
like a charm.” ... Of an evening the rooks| that he had bequeathed his body to the College 
would join in with priestly whirls and flights in | of Physicians to be embalmed, and that these 
the high sunsets. Besides all this, there were | were glass eyes copied from his own, which were to 
the people living in the cottages all round about ; | be used after his death. Mr. Cameron had amassed 
as ail and the waar este a eer nae een igs oa ae ee 
n this little island promontory caught something | invested in coffee estates 1n Vey on. 
of the light from the one. and used to aan the time when the family settled at Freshwater, 
More interesting than other people in other | it had been their intention to return to Ceylon 


and live there on their own estates, but not for 
twenty years was this plan carried out. I have 
heard Mrs. Cameron describe how it was during 
a short visit to Farringford, that one day, in a 
sudden impulse, she agreed to purchase a couple 
of houses by the roadside near the bay, from a 
certain Jacob Long, an old sailor, who sailed the 
high seas and dabbled in bricks and mortar when 
on shore. Jacob Long’s house was purchased 
and furnished, and planted with ivy and sweet- 
brier, and christened “ Dimbola,” after one of the 
Ceylon estates. It was here that Mrs. Cameron 
first began to photograph. “TI turned my coal- 
house into my dark-room, and a glazed fowl-house 
I had given to my children became my glass- 
house, The society of hens and chickens was soon 
changed into that of poets, prophets, painters, 
and lovely maidens. I worked fruitlessly,” she 
says, “but not hopelessly.” 
“ A crowd of hopes 

That sought to sow themselves like winged seeds, 
Born out of everything I heard and saw, 
Fluttered about my senses and my soul.” 

I longed to arrest all the beauty that came 
before me, and at length the longing was 
satisfied .... 

It is not any longer the moment to praise the 
beautiful photographs by Mrs, Cameron, any 
more than one would sit down promiscuously to 
descant on the works of any master in por- 
traiture who has clothed great spirits in the 
flesh for the admiration of succeeding genera- 
tions. Any of these hands might have designed 
someone or other of the noble photographs Mrs. 
Cameron has left us, and which have been com- 
pared in turn to Holbein, to Leonardo, to 
Raphael. The sun paints the shadow of life, and 
the human instinct and intelligence bestowed upon 
this shadow create in it that essence of life and 
light which is so priceless ina picture. We all 
know to what successful ends Mrs. Cameron's 
art attained. Her son has kept many of the 
messages and letters written to his mother on 
the subject of her work. He gives Sir John 
Herschel’s charming letter, in his own introduc- 
tion to this volume. I remember another letter, 
one from Mr. Charles Darwin, often quoted by 
Mrs. Cameron. He came to Freshwater with 
his family, and it was then that the photograph 
reproduced in this volume was taken. When 
Darwin wrote to Mrs. Cameron, warmly approv- 
ing of the picture, he added “ there are sixteen 
people in my house, and every one your friend.” 
No one ever knew how to praise with more 
generous cordiality. There is a letter from 
Victor Hugo, there is another from George 
Eliot, showing true instinct and discernment in 
its sentence of thanks. She is speaking of the 
beautiful photographs sent to her “ for the sake 
of my books.” 

“ They are certainly the best part of me,” she 
continues, “ only for the power which my fleshly 
self has of returning love for love, and being 
grateful to all goodness... . Wise people are 
teaching us to ve sceptical about some sort of 
charity, but this, of cheering others by proofs of 
sympathy, will never, I think, be shown to be 
harmful, and you havo done me good.” 

A characteristic note of Carlyle’s on the por- 
trait of himself has been preserved. It is as if 
the picture began suddenly to speak. ‘‘ Terrifi- 
cally ugly and woe-begone, but has something of 
likeness ; my candid opinion.” 

Perhaps more than most people the scer of 
Chelsea exemplified the penalty which people pay 
for their powerful imagination, of which the men- 
tal gloom and strain turn into strength and light 
in weary fashion. “I work all day and all 
days,” he writes to Mrs. Cameron in 1885, 
“riding abroad a little at dusk, like a distracted 
ghost, to try if I can keep alive till the thing 
gets done, and gloomily returning to my den 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 
REMINISCENCES. 


PART I. 


Oe 
* Carlyle began “ Frederick the Great” in 1851 
and finished it in 1865. 
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again. If I can live about a year at this rate 

I hope to be free for the rest of my life, what- 
ever that may amount to.” Mrs. Cameron told 
me of a Christmas present she had sent Mr. 
Carlyle somewhere about this time. It was a 
prayer-book, and when he opened the parcel he 
said, “ Either the devil or Julia Cameron must 
have sent me this.” 

Besides all these, and among others which 
there is scarcely space to quote, are two or 
three letters from Lord Tennyson, not about 
photography, it is true, but letters which Mrs, 
Cameron prized and dated and superscribed 
(she was one of those people who always wrote 
inscriptions). “18th August, day of Hallam’s 
birth ; letter to be most carefully kept,” is in 
her writing. ‘I shall never to the hour of my 
death forget your great kindness,” is in Lord 
Tennyson’s. In another letter, dated from 
Farringford, which was written when Lionel, 
the youngest son, was born, there is a pretty 
description of the two children in their nursery. 
“Little Hallam watches him awe-struck, and 
can’t make him out: occasionally wails over 
him. I daresay that these are phenomena which 
you have tenderly watched over in your own 
family.” ‘God bless you, dear Julia Cameron,” 
say both letters in conclusion. There is a 
third note about the MSS. of a poem that Mrs. 
Cameron had wished for. “If I made what 
seems to you a promise, or half a promise, I 
must write it out again for you,” says the poet. 
“‘ What a bore it will be! Oh! Julia,” he adds 
in a postscript, and then again comes a “ never 
mind,” which two postcripts, to all who remem- 
ber, will recall many a similar incident. 

Mrs. Cameron’s power was a peculiar one; 
many people can feel beauty and record it; she 
had an intuition not only for appreciating but for 
creating, with the materials at hand, something 
which was her own, and which she guve to us. 
She had a directness and originality which was 
all her own, which she applied to other things 
than chemicals; she made every day in the 
week a saint’s day, every commonplace event 
into something special, just as she transformed 
a village maiden into a Madonna, or a country 


rule, with all their appreciation and romantic 
aspirations, certainly do not possess this gift of 
daily life; they do not know how to mould sur- 
rounding circumstances to it: they have too 
much originality and too little—enough to destroy 
the old traditions, not enough to withstand the 
meretricious drift of popular taste and fashion. 


At a meeting of the executive committees of 
the Women’s Liberal Associations for the four 
divisions of Bristol and Stoke Bishop, held at 
Redland Park Hall, the following resolution was 
carried unanimously: ‘‘That this meeting 
expresses its alarm and indignation at the 
passing of the clause in the Cambridge Corpora- 
tion Bill, by which women in Cambridge have 
been deprived of the constitutional safeguards 
of freedom; and at the restriction of the 
industries of women proposed in the Facto 
and Workshops Bill, which would materially 
lessen their power to obtain an honest livelihood. 
This meeting considers that these attacks on the 
liberty of the unenfranchised half of the nation 
are startling proofs of the danger always 
threatening those who have no voice in the 
making of the laws by which they are governed, 
and therefore pledges itself to renewed and 
unceasing efforts to obtain for women the right 
to vote in all elections on the same terms as 
men.” 

* *% * 

Mr. Cowley, teacher of singing to the 
London Board Schools, trained the White 
Ribbon chorus and the little waifs, whose part 
in the Queen’s Hall meeting was “the bit of 
the evening” in the judgment of our friends. 
Mr. Cowley and the two helpful young daughters 
who were with him are in warm sympathy with 
our work, being devoted total abstainers. 


college, and the thoughtful looks of the officers 
of our educational association, and my dear 
pupils with their sympathetic eyes. My resig- 
nation ‘was read and referred, without debate, to 
a “Special Committee on the Woman’s College.” 
It was as follows :— 


I can never carry into execution my deepest 
convictions concerning 
Woman’s College under the existing policy of 
government. 


Woman’s College, and Professor of Atsthetics in 
the University to which you elected me one year 


bumpkin into a Paladin. English people as a| *8 


upon my soul, 


great, brooding Motherly Spirit, and all of us 
who tried to carry on the university, while He 
‘carried on the Universe, seemed like little boys 
and girls who meant well, but who didn’t always 
understand each other. The figure was of 
children playing in a nursery, and one little boy 
had more vigour than the rest of us, and 
naturally wanted us to play his way, while a 
little girl, whom I thought I could identify, 
said, “ No; my way is the best.” Then a deep 
voice declared, “This is the interpretation—good 
to forgive, best to forget.” And then the 
happiness that mocketh speech, flowed, like the 
blessed, tranquil river of dear old Forest Home, 
all through my soul, and overflowed its banks 
with quiet, happy tears. 
+ * + * ¥ 

A few months after I left Evanston, and while 
I was president of Chicago W. C. T. U. Mr, 
Robert Pearsall Smith, a wealthy Philadelphia 
manufacturer, and at that time a leading evan- 
gelist, came to Chicago and gave Bible readi 
of wonderful power, in Lower Farwell Hall. [I 
remember he was staying at the Sherman House, 
where he invited several ladies and gentlemen to 
dine with him, and afterward I had an earnest 
conversation with him about the Christian life. 
I told him of the circumstances under which I 
left the University, and that I had unkind feel- 
ings toward several who were then connected 
with it, that it was the first time in my life that 
I had for any length of time felt other than 
cordial goodwill toward every human being, and 
though I was now greatly ameliorated in mind 
toward all, I still felt and wished to do some- 
thing farther in the direction of a more friendly 
understanding with some of those whose 
associate I had so recently been. “There is but 
one thing to do, my friend,” he said ; “ take the 
morning train for Evanston, see each and all 
between whom and yourself there is the faintest 
cloud, and without asking them to make any ac- 
knowledgement whatever to you, freely pour out 
in their ears your own acknowledgement, with 
the assurance of your affectionate good will.” 
And this I did next day. The recital of my 
experience in going back on such an errand to 
“my ain familiar town ” would be both pathetic 
and humorous. At first some of my dearest 
friends declared I should do nothing of the kind, 
that the bad behaviour had been wholly on one 
side, and it would be an undignified and hypo- 
critical admission of ill-conduct if I should go 
and make apology. My brother was specially 
strenuous on this point, but I said to him, “I 
am going to see the president of the University ; 
you are my only near male relative, and I think 
if behoves you to act us my escort.” When the 
matter was put before him in this light he could 
not refuse to accompany me. There was & 
revival meeting that night in the University 
chapel that we attended and in which I was 
called upon to participate, which I did. When 
it was over and nearly all had left the chapel, my 
brother went forward to the president and said 
I wished to speak to him and he would please 
tarry fora moment. How plainly I can see at 
this moment the tall, slight figure of my brother 
as he strolled up ani down the aisle, at a 
distance, while in a recess of the chapel I went 
to the president, saying as I extended my hand, 
“TI beg your pardon for everything I have ever 
done and said that was not right,” with other 
friendly words, assuring him that I desired to be 
at peace with God and every human soul. He 
received me with the utmost kindness and 
responded in these words : “To one who comes 
to me as magnanimously as you have done, I 
surely cannot say less than that I beg your 
pardon,” and from that hour we have been 
friends. He and my brother shook hands, too, 
which was no small victory. Others whom I 
saw received me with tenderness even, and we 
knelt in prayer with many tears, so that when I 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
CHAPTER XV.— Continued. 


On June 16th, 1874, I went to my last faculty 
meeting. How I dreaded it! The beautiful 
stone building, the blue lake seen through the 
trees, the pleasant sky—I took last pictures of 
them all. In the president’s room they were 
assembled—those men of culture and conserva- 
tism of whom I knew that none were my enemies, 
and several were my friends. Kate Jackson 
was with me, as usual, having the position of 
acting professor of French. I asked and received 
permission to read my report. 

The reading over, I asked if Miss Jackson and 
I might be excused. The president nodded, and 
I went forth, not knowing whither I went, but 
glad, though grieved, to go. I pass over the 
trying ordeal of a “trustee meeting,” in which 
it seemed to me that those opposed would fain 
have put me in the attitude of a culprit, while 
those who-were my friends said, very properly, 
“‘ We'd fight for you if you would stay, but you are 
bound to go and we must work for peace.” I can 
see my brother at the reporter's table—though 
an editor-in-chief, he chose to hear for himself 
that day,—erect, alert, and deeply angered; my 
loyal knight always. I can see the sad faces of 
those faithful women, the trustees of the old 


Evanston, June 13, 1874. 
Gentlemen and Ladies of the Board of Trustees of 
the North-western University : 
It has slowly but snrely become evident that 


the interests of the 


I therefore resign the office of Dean of the 


0. 
There are other reasons for this action, which 
justice to myself would require me to name in 
the hearing of the trustees, but I refrain from 
doing this out of regard to interests which must 
take precedence of any personal consideration. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Frances E. WILLARD. 

So it was over, the greatest sacrifice my life 
had known or ever can know. For, lying there 
alone in our beautiful college, so thankful to be 
out of sight in my own quiet suite of rooms, 
planned for me by the loving care of the good 
women whom I had worked with so happily, 
there came to me the sense of an injustice so 
overwhelming that no other experience of mine 
compares with it in poignancy. “I tried so 
hard and meant so well!” Over and over again 
I said those words and with agony of tears I 
pitied myself then and there, so that they heard 
me all through the hall, and were frightened by 
my anguish. Evening wore on, and at his hand- 
some residence near by, the president’s levée went 
forward. I could see its flashing lights and 
flitting forms as I lay there alone, and music by 
the band smote my tired ears, 

At last everything grew still and sweet and 
holy, while far into the night the deep June sky 
bent over me with a beauty that was akin to 
tenderness. The storm in my soul ebbed away 
slowly, the sobs ceased, the long sighs were less 
frequent. As dies the waves along the shore, so 
died away for evermore my sorrow to lose the 
beautiful college that my heart had loved as 
other women’s hearts love their sweet and sacred 
homes. In the long hours that followed, the 
peace that passeth understanding settled down 
God was revealed to me asa 
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left the dear home village and came whizzing 
back to my duties in the city, the bouyancy of 
my spirit was greater than if I had been made 
that day the heir to some rich inheritance. 
Nor do I know nor ever mean to know in this 
or any world, a reason why any human being 
should hesitate to speak to me with cordiality 
and kindness, or why any middle wall of partition 
should exist between my spirit and any other 
human spirit that God has made, 
The vexed question of government received 
attention after I left, and 1 have every 
reason to believe that the Woman’s College has 
been, under theaccomplished women who suc- 
ceeded me, doing for young women all that their 
ts could expect from a first-class institu- 
tion, while the University as a whole, with its 
millions invested, its growing groups of hand- 
some buildings, its multiplying departments, 
hundreds of professors, and more than two 
thousand students, outranks any other west of 
Lake Michigan, and richly deserves its name of 
the “‘ NorTH-WESTERN ” in the modern sense of 
that great and comprehensive designation. 
Steadily may its star climb toward the zenith, 
growing clearer and more bright with each 


succeeding year ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE OPENING WAY. 

“The Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
is organised mother- love.” 

In 1878 came that wonderful Christmas gift 
to the world—the woman’s temperance crusade, 
beginning in Hillsboro, Ohio, December 28rd, 
and led by that loyal Methcdist woman, Mrs. 
Judge Thompson, daughter of Gov. Trimble, of 
“the Buckeye State.” All through that famous 
battle winter of Home versus Saloon, I read 
every word that I could get about the move- 
ment, and my brother, Oliver A. Willard, then 


editor of the Chicago Evening Mail, gave 
favourable and full reports, saying privately to 
me, “I shall speak just as well of the women as 
I dare to”—a most characteristic editorial 
remark, I have since thought, though more 


frequently acted out than uttered! Meanwhile 
it occurred to me, strange to say, for the first 
time, that I ought to work for the good cause 
just where I was--that everybody ought. Thus 
I first received “the arrest of thought ” concern- 
ing which in a thousand different towns I have 
since then tried to speak, and I believe that in 
this simple change of personal attitude from 
passive to aggressive lies the only force that can 
free any land from the drink habit and the 
liquor traftic. It would be like dynamite under 
the saloon if, just where he is, the minister 
would begin active work against it; if, just 
where he is, the 'teacher would instruct his 
pupils; if just where he is, the voter would 
dedicate his ballot to this movement, and so on 
through the shining ranks of the great powers 
that make for righteousness from father and 
mother to kindergarten toddler, if each were 
this day doing what each could, just where 
he is, 

I was teaching rhetoric and composition to 
several hundred students of the North-western 
University, and my eyes were opened to perceive 
that in their essays they would be as well 
pleased, and would gain more good if such themes 
were assigned as “ John B. Gough” and “ Neal 
Dow” rather than always such as “ Alexander 
the Great ” and “ Plato the Philosopher,” and 
that in their debates they would be at least as 
much enlisted by the question “Is Prohibition 
a Success ? ” as by the question, “ Was Napoleon 
a blessing or a curse?” So I quietly sandwiched 
in these practical themes to the great edification 
of my pupils and with a notable increase in their 
enthusiasm and punctuality. Never in my 


Delicious Mazawattee Tea en route from Graaff Reinet (Cape Colony) to Fort Salisbury (Mashonaland) 


fifteen years as a teacher did I have exercises so 
interesting as in the Crusade winter, 1874. 

Meanwhile in Chicago the women of the 
Churches were mightily aroused. They gathered 
up in ten days fourteen thousand signatures to 
& petition asking that the Sunday closing ordi- 
nance might be no longer a dead letter, and 
while some remained in old Clark Street Church 
to pray, a procession of them led by Mrs. Moses 
Smith (wife of a Congregational pastor of the 
city) moved across the street to the Court 
House, and going in before the Common Council 
(the first and last time that women have ever 
ventured into that wncanny presence), they 
offered their petition and made their plea. The 
petition was promptly tabled and the ordinance 
for the enforcement of which they had pleaded, 
was abrogated then and there at the dictate of 
the liquor power, while a frightful mob 
collected, threatening them violence; the 
police disappeared, and only by the prompt 
action of certain prominent men who were 
present in finding a side exit for them, was 
Chicago saved the indelible disgrace of seeing 
some of its chief Christian women mobbed on 
the streets by the minions of saloon, gambling 
den, and haunt of infamy. 


Miss Murrell and Miss Leaney have established 
a Typewriting and Shorthand Office at 35, Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, S.W. They take 
pupils in both these branches, for many of whom 
they have afterwards found excellent engage- 
ments. We are glad to mention, on tho principle 
that “nothing succeeds like success,” that this 
enterprising venture, now two years old, is doi 
well, and we do not wonder, for our comma 
experience of the work done by these energetic 
young women is to us a recommendation that 
warrants this personal notice,—a notice that is 
given not for their sake only, but for the advan- 
tage of any who wish to get good work at 
reasonable terms. 
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for the forces engaged in the Matabele War. 


(From a Photograph by H. F. PATT/SON, S. Africa.) 
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CHILDREN AND DRINK. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIanat, 


Dear Mapam,—Will you allow me to place 
before your readers, as briefly as possible, a few 
i of what we wish the B.W.T.A. to do 

to help their President and our President (Lady 
Henry Somecaet) to accomplish on behalf of the 


c 
To bring this evil of supplying children with 
drink more prominently before the country and 
Parliament, we Rare prepared hundreds of lan- 
tern-slides showing children going to and coming 
from the public-house with liquor, which we are 
re to dispose of at cost price to any Branch, 
sv that they may be exhibited at meetings and 
an address delivered thereon. We want such 
meetings to pass resolutions in favour of our 
Bill, and petitions to be signed with the same 
object. We also want the Branches of the 
B.W.T.A. to act as agencies of this League, so 
that when the Bill comes on for second reading 
we can communicate at once with these branches 
and instruct them as to any special work or cam- 
paign on behalf of the Bill, I shall be glad to 
get into communication with any friends inter- 
ested in our object, and will be only too glad to 
give any further particulars if they will write to 


me.—Yours truly, 
Gero. R. ALLIson, 
Hon, Sec., the League for the Prohibi- 
tton of the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors to Children. 
126, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


Mrs. S. Anderson Brown, M.D., calls our 
attention to the following reporter's inaccuracies 
in the account of her s on the Inebriate 
Home. In place of ‘‘ our beloved Queen here,” 
read, ‘‘our beloved Queen Bee.” In place of 
‘“‘In Jersey a woman thrust a darning needle 
into her child's eyes,” read, ‘‘In England a 
woman,” etc., etc. Mrs. Anderson Brown did 
not specify a Home in Kent, but made her plea 
for a Home where the soil was suitable. 


A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM! 


The Great Temperance Beverages ! 
KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 


KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 

KOPS 

KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 


Ale 


AND 


tout 


Wholesale of duly appointed Agents, and of 


KOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W- 


KOPS 
KOPS 
GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. 


BRIGHT! PURE!! SPARKLING!!! 


The Certificates of Eminent Public Analysts prove that Kops ALE is one 
of the very best of Non-iIntoxicating Beverages. 


An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A WOMAN PASTOR’S ORDEAL. 


K. writes: ‘“ After reading your very interest- 
ing article on ‘ A Woman Pastor's Ordeal’ (April 
26th), it occurred to me that we might have the 
ing in that it would 


to be a Church of England clergymen, 


could not some , earnest Nonconformist 
woman to enter the ministry? There are 
many 6 t leaders of Bible-classes, Sunday- 
school superintendents, etc., who would be ad- 
mirably fitted for the work. If the first one who 
tried bailed, she would still have done a good 
work in preparing the way for another who might 
succeed ; she would ‘ make a track to the water's 
edge.’ I believe that women could do a good 
work for Christianity in entering the Church, as 
they are doing at present in so many great move- 
ments.’’ 


Hotes and Queries. 
QUERIES. 

Trem asks if it is a fact that seals, to 
obtain a special gloss upon the skin used for 
jackets, are skinned alivo? I have heard the 
statement, and wish its veracity confirmed or 
denied. 

DarropiL.—Can you tell me what American 
Reciter contains “fhe Voiceless Chimes,” by 
Annie Fox? If not an American publication, 
what English Reciter contains it ? 

Miss Mary Nicwotson.—Could you recom- 
mend a good Club for those women who are 
interested in literary and philanthropic work? 

Miss Page asks, “ Will you kindly tell me 
of a Home for ladies who are in reduced 
circumstances ?” 

[In this column we shall be glad to answer 
queries, or to insert them for our readers to 
answer if we cannot do so. Questions and 
replies may be written on postcards, or should 
be written on one side of the paper only. —Eps. 
WS.) 


KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 

KOPS 
KOPS 


brain, &c. 


Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


— 


APEST & 


16 OZ. for 1s. 


Wheat Phosphates (not chemical phosphates) supply the building 
material for the Human Frame. 
limbed and strong their Food must contain sufficient of these organic 
Phosphates to perfectly form and sustain the bones, muscles, teeth, 


OG Frame Food ”? Diet is theonly food containing the organic phosphates 
extracted from Wheat Bran, which are so vitally necessary for the 
development and vigour of the Human Frame; it is therefore the 
best food for Infants, Invalids, Nursing Mothers, &c. In process of 
manufacture the action of the Extract upon the starch converts it into 
Dextrine, thereby rendering ‘‘ Frame Food” Diet especially suitable for 

é the weak digestive powers of young Infants and Invalids. 

Children grow stout and strong while using it; Invalids find it restorative 

and invigorating ; 


Nursing Mothers are greatly benefited in the flowand nutritive nature |§ 
of their milk ; and the same unique phosphatic nourishment replenishes | 
the drain on the system of Expectant Mothers with the best results for 
both mother and child. 

To ennble anyone to test the truth of the above we will send }-lb Sample in a Handsome 
Enamelled Bor, FREE, on receipt of 3d. to pay postage. 
Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., in tins, 11b. at ls., 41bs. at 3s. 9d., or sent, carriage paid, by 
FRAMB FOOD CO., LT 


TORIES AND THE SUFFRAGE. 

The British Weekly says ‘‘ that Miss Willard’, 
visit suggests a very curious problem. Will the 
brewers permit the Tories to grant female 
suffrage? We partly agree with ‘James 
Inwick” : ‘Ye ken what the weemen are : born 
Tories, ilka mither’s dochter o’ them. If ever 
the weemen folk get the vote, I’m thinkin’ it 
wall be an ill blast for the Leeberal party.’ 
This is theopinion of most Tories from their 
brilliant leader downwards, and we believe that 
female suffrage would be supported by a majority 
of the present House of Commons. But whether 
the majority of women are Tories or not, it is 
certain that the vast proportion of them would 
vote against the drink traffic. Indeed, they 
would probably go in for root and branch reform. 
The brewers, we may be sure, are watching the 
situation. They are the most inveterate and 
powerful foes of Liberalism. It is to them the 
Conservatives mainly look for their chance of 
success at next election. Will not the trade put 
down its heavy foot on the Conservative flirtation 
with the female suffragists? We shall see.” 

* % * 

The United States Census of 1890 reports that 
of the 19,602,178 women of marriageable age 
6,233,207, or one-third, were unmarried. Overone- 
half (53 per cent.) of the women batween twenty 
and twenty-five were unmarried, and 28 per cent. 
of those between twenty-five and thirty, while six 
per cent. will never marry. Ifa woman does not 


marry by the time she is twenty, the chances are 
53 to 47 that she will not be married until she is 
twenty-five, and 28 to 72 that she will not be 
married even at thirty. To put it in simpler 
form, of every 100 women who reach the age of 
twenty unmarried 47 marry between twenty and 
twenty-five, while 25 marry between twenty-five 
and thirty, and six never marry. 


LONDON-GLASGOW . 


\PHILP'S 


COCKBURN HOTEL, 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel te Huston, and within three 
ininutes walk an Bie Pancras and King's Cross 
ons. 

BOOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Telegrams—" Luncheons, London.” Also at 

CGC, Montague Place, Russell Square. 

ROOM AND BREAKFAST from 3s, 6d. 

In connection with 
Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8¢., 
Glasgow. 


Recently improved and handsomely re-decorated. 
Passenger tlevator. 
Conducted on strictly Temperance Principles. 


BEST cooxep F00D for INFANT 


Compare with other Foods. 


If Children are to grow up straight- 


4 


(Mention this paper) 


'D., LomBaRD RoaD, BaTTERsEa, Lonpon, S.W. 


May 24, 1804. 


SINCE OUR LAST. 


A coup @etat has taken place in Servia. 

The Queen reviewed troops in Windsor Great 
Park on Friday. Q 

Rev. Evans Hurndall has accepted the pastorate 
of Westminster Chapel. 

A demonstration of the cabmen on strike 
took place on Sunday. 

Mr. Labouchere’s bill for the registration of 
sweeps has just been issued. 

Tbe deaths are announced of Rev. Dr. Richard 
Morris and Mr. Edmund Yates. 

bt Hon. James Bryce, M.P., has been appointed 
a Fellow of the London University. 

Twenty thousand sheep are said to have perished 
in a terrible snowstorm in California. 

Three hundred persons are reported to have been 
killed in a railway accident in Salvador. 

Hon. Mrs. Denison, one of the Queen’s earliest 
maids of honour, has just died aged eighty-two. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler, M.P., has been presented with 
an address by his constituents at Wolverhampton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Asquith were presented with an 
address at Bideford, on their way to Clovelly Court. 

The Prince of Wales has fixed Saturday, June 30th 
for the opening of the Tower Bridge in the name of 
the Queen. 

Dean Stubbs was installed in Ely Catheral last 
Friday. Dean Leigh’s installation has been deferred 
to June 23rd. 

Hon. Evelyn Paget, eldest daughter of Lady Alfred 
Paget, and maid of honour to the Queen, died 
suddenly at Brighton on Thursday. 

The Court of Common Council has decided to 
confer the freedom of the City on Mr, George 
Williams, the founder of the Y.M.C.A. 

The meeting on behalf of the Liberator victims 
was full of pathos. Some of the victims were 
present, and told the story of their hardships. 

The Boys’ Brigade had a most enthusiastic meet- 
ing in Exeter Hall when Lord Roberts took the 
chair. Rev. Alex. Oonnell, Archdeacon Farrar, and 
Dean Dickinson also spoke. 


No political party in Maine can live unless it 
accepts Prohibition as the settled policy of the 
State. r 
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Vestry of the Parish of St. Mary Abbotée, 
Kensington, in the Administrative 
County of London. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (LONDON) ACT, 1891, AND 
FACTORY AND WORKSHOP AOTS, 
1878 TO 1891. 


APPOINTMENT OF FEMALE INSPECTOR. 


THE Vestry of Ke are desirous of cer 
a Female Inspector for the better enforcement o: 
the sanitary provisions of the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts, and the Public Health (London) Act, 
1891, in the Workshops, Workplaces, and Laundries 
in their Parish, where women are employed, and 
hereby invite applications from duly qualified 
persons for the said appointment. Salary, £60 per 
annum. 

Candidates must be between 30 and 40 Bais 
of age, either single or widowed, and will be 
expected to submit evidence of their qualification 
to fill the said office, and their acquaintance with 
sanitary matters, but special consideration will be 
given to those who certificates from either 
the Sanitary Institute or the National Health 
Society. 

_ The duties will be inter alia as follows :—To make 

and keep a register of all Workshops and Work- 
places in the Parish, where women are employed, 
to inspect periodically all such pow to see that 
the sanitary provisions of the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts, 1878 to 1891, and the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, which it is the duty of the 
Sanitary Authority to administer, are duly complied 
with; to prepert daily returns of inspections made, 
to keep weekly registers of such inspections, and to 
perform such other duties of a like nature as the 
Vestry or their Sanitary Committee may from time 
to time direct. : 

The person appointed will be required to devote 
the whole of her time to the duties of the office, 
and will be required to reside in the district which 
may be allotted to her. 

The appointment will be made for a period of 
twelve months. 

Applications must be made in the Candidate's 
own handwriting on printed forms, to be obtained 
upon application to the undersigned, at the Town 
Hall, Kensington, and must be delivered here not 
later than four o'clock in the afternoon of Tuesday, 
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the 29th May, 1894, accompanied by copies of not 
cs thee ie oelcnenleol billy 


of recent date, 


Personal can of any member of the 
Vestry will be a ar aaa 
By Order, 
WM. CHAMBERS LEETE, 
Town HALL, Vestry Clerk. 
KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, 
16th May, 1894. 


Forty-nine members of the Good Templar 
Order in Scotland have been elected members of 


their respective School Boards. The Good 
Templar Order has just been planted in Saxony 
and ir Bavaria by Miss Charlotte Gray, the 
Continental Missionary of the International 
Supreme Lodge. She has also planted the Order 
in Holland during the past few months, and now 
goes to Switzerland to institute a Grand Lodge. 


* * * 
At the 12th annual meeting of the Moral 


Reform Union, held on May 16th, by kind 
permission of Mrs. Miers, at 74, Addison Road, 


W., Miss Tournier in the chair, speeches 
were made on the State Regulation of Vice in 
Cape Colony. Miss Ferguson, ex-superinten- 
dent of the Purity Department of the W.C.T.U., 
and now Principal of the Huguenot Seminary 
at Wellington, described the terrible moral 
degradation fostered by the system of the C. D. 
Acts in the southern most extremity of Africa. 
Miss Conybeare, who visited the colony three 
years ago, bore witness to the danger and degra- 
dation brought upon poor women—coloured and 
white—and the dishonour done to the name of 
Christianity by the continuance of the abomin- 


able system. A resolution was passed which 
concluded stating that, in view of the serious 
danger to the honour and liberty of women 
involved in such practices as the Indian Canton- 
ment Acts, ‘‘ we hereby declare that we shall 
not be satisfied until they have been made 

nal in every part of the world subject to the 
British legislature.” 


ROBINSON & CLEAYER’S 


A HAIR PIN 


(Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris. 1889.) 


WITHOUT POINT CAMBRIC rete ie” | raat snc eM per do 
Gente’ ...... 38. 3d. es Gents’ . 38. 11d 


HAS GOOD POINTS IIT 


SEE THE 
POINT ? 


Hinde’s 
“Pyr Point’ 
Hair Pin. 


donstee | POCKET ciitiuit nave's world wide tame. The Queen” 
Illustrated Price Lists \ HANDKERCHIEFS. 


POST FREER. 
COLLARS. Lanvtes’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen. 


LI mM EN Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. per dozen. 


CUFFS, for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5s, 11d. per dozen. 


COLLARS, CUFFS, 


MATOHLESS SHIRTS. Best quality Longcloth, 
Geers Se tronts, 350. od. per halfdoxn (wo 2 SHIRTS. 
measure, 28, extra). 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. 


From the least expensive to the Finest in the World. Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz 
Dinner Napkins, 53. @1. per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards equare, 2s, ll. ; 
yards, 59. ld. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, Ligd. eact:. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. ‘i0 fnpres #rederick of'dermany. 


A Rye me 


CAN'T SCRATCH THE HEAD 
AND WON'T FALL OUT. 
ee) 


THEY COST VOU EXACTLY 
SAME PRICE AB OLD SORT. 
Sa SS 


SAMPLES FREE ON RECEIPT 
OF POST CARD. 


Hindes Limited, 
PRICE ONE PENNY WEEXLY. 20 Pages Large Quarto. 


THE “CHRISTIAN HERALD.” 


It contains from week to week Pictures, Portraits, and Biographies of some Eminent Person; also 


Sermons by Rev. Dr. Talmage and late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon; 


and an Exposition of the International Sunday School Lesson. by Mrs. Baxter. It has likewise a Weekly Summary of Current 

Events, Temperance Items, Accounts of Home and Foreign Missionary Work, brief Biographies, and Thrilling Scrial Storics. 

Also Articles by Clergymen and others on the Scripture Prophecies now fulfilling, and numerous anecdotcs every wee k. It can 
be had through any Bookseller in town or country, or from the 


“CHRISTIAN HERALD” OFFICE, 20, Tudor Street, Salisbury &quare, London, E.C. 


Post free for 12 months for 6/-; for 6 months, 3/-; for 3 months, 1/6. 


EACH STORE AND WAREHOUSE 
KNOWS ALL ABOUT THEM. 
ee 


manuractuncas of BRUSHES a roicer ARTICLES, 
BIRMINGHAM @ LONDON. 


Also in 6d. Monthly Parts, including Supplements. 


It gives a Free Railway Insurance of £500, and for Disablement £50, and also a Special Insurance of 
ae £12 for Railway Employees. It has paid Seven Claims. 


2) yards by 3 


NN 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMAN'S 

CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President—LaDY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 
NEWS FROM THE BRANOBES, 

FIsHPONDS AND STAPLETON Branch held a 

meeting on the 17th inst., when Miss M. M. Lury, 
ay eae for the branch, gave a graphic account of 
the ual Council Meetings in London, held under 
the presidency of Lady Henry Somerset. The white 
enamel badge won by the highest collector in the 
Branch for the “Inebriate Home,” was greatly 
admired. A resolution in favour of the Liquor Traffic 
Control) Bill was passed unanimously, and 
signed by the president, copies of which have been 
sent to Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt. A 
petition to abolish “ Grocers’ licences” was also 
signed, the secretary and treasurer undertaking to 
canvass the neighbourhood for further signatures. 

NgatH.—A public meeting was held on Friday 

air, eo! 11th, in Skewen, a village about two 
miles from Neath: Short addresses, solos, and 
recitations were given by members of the Neath 
B.W.T.A. The meeting was well attended and 
several pledges were taken at the close. 

HoLuoway.—A most enthusiastic meeting was 

held on May 17th in the Lecture Hall of the Upper 
Holloway Baptist Chapel. The room was decora 
with flowers and draped with flags. The meeting 
commenced with tea at six o'clock, after which the 
Secretary, in welcoming Mrs. Aukland and intro- 
ducing her to the members as their President for 
the current year, presented her with a basket of 
flowers on bebalf of the Committee. The new 
President was warmly cheered, and gave an inspiring 
address to the members, and on their behalf pre- 
sented Miss Pewtress, the retiring secretary, with an 
address begging her acceptance of a present from 
them in token of their love and esteem, which was 
feelingly responded to by Miss Pewtress. After an 
address by Miss Hoddinott, a resolution in support 
of the Local Veto Bill was heartily carried, and the 
secretary was instructed to send a copy of the 
resolution to the Prime Minister, the Obancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, and to the 
local member. At the close of the meeting new 
members joined the Branch. 


TuULSE HILL AND WEST NoRWooD.—The monthly 
meeting was held on May 18th at the house of the 
President, Mra. Fawcett, who gave an account of 
the Council meetings; a report of same by the 
delegate, Mrs. Slade-Jones, was also read. Mrs. 
Fawcett spoke on the mme of Work, 1894-5, 
as ado by the Executive Committee; the local 
work of the branch, re the coffee-stall, rent fund of 
Bomerset House, and the desirability of forming a 
branch in Streatham. 

PLUMSTEAD.—The Slade Mission Branch held the 
usual monthly meeting on the 9th inst. Solos and 
short addresses were given. Mrs. Whale presided. 

On the 16th the St. James's Place Branch held 
their monthly meeting. Mr. Grinter, Police-court 
missionary, gave a very telling address, Mrs. Rudd 
presided. 


NEW FRAMED PICTURE OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 


A request came to us some time ago for a photo- 
graph of Lady Henry Somerset, suitable for placing 
in the committee room of a local branch. We 
announce with much satisfaction that arrangements 
have been made with Miss Alice Hughes, of Gower 
Street, London, which enable us to supply a framed 
photograph of the President admirably executed 
for thispurpose. Orders can now betaken. The 
picture is 11} inches by 93, and will be sent to any 
addrees carefully packed for 7s. 6d.; carriage extra. 


SPEAKERS’ BUREAU. 


THE Speakers’ Bureau now has on its list eighty- 
three ladies resident in London and in different 
parts of the country, and is prepared to arrange 
speakers for meetings of various descriptions. 

The list includes many speakers on general Tem- 
perance subjects, and also several ladies who are 
prepared to speak specially on distinct topics—Mrs. 
Bailhache to mothers on purity and preventive 
work; Mrs. Ward Poole in the interests of the 
Literature Department; Dr. Sarah J. Anderson 
Brown on Inebriate Farm Home work; Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Lamb on Gospel, Temperance, and evangel- 
istic themes ; Miss Florence Balgarnie on the Direct 
Veto Bill and Police matron work, and Miss Cony- 
beare on South Africa, illustrated by Jantern 
views. It is expected that during the ccmiog 
season other ladies will be able to cffer special 
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lantern lectures of an attractive kind. Several 
gentlemen have also placed their services at the 


cohaatien the Bureau to speak on the medical, 
lati d 


Osborn, 38, tehall Park, Hig’ N. 
Interviews may be had with Mrs. Osborn, by 


LITERATURE DEPART- 


MENT. 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET’S PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS TO THE RECENT COUNCIL OF 
THE B.W.T.A. Price 4d. 

‘WHO DIDSIN, THIS MAN OR HIS PARENTS?’ 
A New Story by Lady Henry Somerset. Price 


1d.; 6s. per 100. 

A PLEA FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF POLICE 
MATRONS. By Miss Balgarnie. 3d., post free. 

CHILDREN'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK : Our Village 
Life, Written and designed by Lady Henry 
Somerset. Post free, 2s. 

HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. By Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford. Post free, 1s. 

*NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. By Miss 
Frances E. Willard. Introduction by Lady 
Henry Somerset. Prefatory Note by John G. 
Whittier. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt, 3s,, post free. 

*EVERY-DAY RELIGION. By Mrs. Pearsall 
Smith (H.W.8.). Price, cloth, 2s. 6d., post free. 

THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. By Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith (H.W.8.). Price 6d., post free. 

MABRIAGE AND HEREDITY. By Mrs. Joseph 
Lucas. Price 1s., by post 1s. 1d. 

* WHITE RIBBON HYMNAL. Miss Anna Gordon. 
A Collection of White Ribbon Songs. Price 
1s. 6d., post free. 

*OUB PORTRAIT ALBUM. 
Short Sketches. Post free, 6d. 

*NON-ALCOHOLIC COOKERY BOOK. Price 1s. 

GIFT CARD: A Nineteenth Century Nativity. 
Designed and Drawn by Lady Henry Somerset. 
Post free, 9d. 

*A SERIES OF BIBLE READINGS by Mrs. 
Pearsall Smith, in packets, price ., post free. 

GROCERS’ LICENSES, by Mrs. Ormiston Chant. 
Just published. Price 1d.; 68. per 100. 

SURSUM CORDA. Mrs. Josephine Butler. 34d. 

*SHE SHALL BE CALLED WOMAN. Miss 
Balgarnie. Price 2d. 

*THE MASTER IS COME AND CALLETH FOR 
THEE. By Miss Frances E. Willard. Price 2d. 

*HOW TO ORGANISE TEMPERANCE MEET- 
INGS. Preface by Lady Henry Somerset. 
Price 1d. 

*THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF _ SCIENTIFIC 
TEMPERANCE. By Anne W. Richardson, 
B.A. Price 1d. 

*WHAT IS IT TO BEA CHRISTIAN? By Lady 
Henry Somerset. Packet of one dozen, in 
special wrapper, with attractive picture of 
Lady Henry. Price 7d., post free. 

*THE LAW OF HABIT. By Miss Willard, with 
her Picture on Wrapper, as above. Price 7d 
per packet of one dozen, post free. 

ENVELOPE SERIES. 
Price, single copies, 1d., or 6s. per 100. 

*4 WIDER OUTLOOK. Lady Henry Somerset. 

*QUIET HOURS. By Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. 

TEMPERANCE, as it Affects Women of the Upper 
and Middle Classes. By Adeline, Duchess of 
Bedford. 

(=A NEW TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


Portraits with 


*A NEW CALLING FOR WOMEN. 
SOCIAL PURITY. 
Neer LIFE FOR TWO. By Miss Frances E. 
Willard. 
A PLEA FOR TEMPERANCE UNITY. By 
Canon Wilberforce. 


THE STORY OF THE WOMEN'S WHISKEY 
WAR. By Miss Willard, Single copies, 1d., 
50 copies, 2s., 100 3s. 6d., post free. 

THE CRUSADE PSALM. By Mrs. Pearsall Smith 
(H.W.S.). Single copy, 13d., 12 copies Is., 100 
copies 6s. 6d., post free. 

SUGGESTED RULES FOR BRANCH USE. 
Revised. Price 1s. per 100. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of Lady Henry Somerset, Miss 
Frances E Willard. Price 1s, and 1s. 6d. each. 

THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF LADY HENRY 
SOMERSET in Frame 113 in. by 93 in., price 


7s. 6d. 

PHOTOGRAVURES of Lady Henry Somerset, 
Miss Frances E. Willard, The Women’s Temple 
(Chicago), The Crusade Church, The Crusade 
Bible, Mother Thompson, 1d.; with Ribbon, 
2d. each; or 63, and 12s. per 100, 
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rt at glelomas RULES. Price ld. New 


Edition. 
NEW PLEDGE CARD, Beautiful artistic design. 
Now ready. 


a 9 copies, 2d. 
-| SILVER WHITE RIBBON BADGE. Quite new, 


on 1s, 

NEW WHITE RIBBON BROOCH. Price 1s, 
pore, 

EIG. ENTH ANNUAL REPORT. Price 6d, 
postage 2d 


*LITERATURE RECOMMENDED FOR Y BRANCHES, 

Assorted Leaflets, Pledge Books, Badges, Calendars, 

Reports, Annual , Information Leaflets, 

can be obtained ; and Hymn Sheets (new series), 
2s. per 100. 


SECRETARY, 24, MEMORIAL HALL, FARRING- 
DON STREET, E.C. 


Mrs. Osborn was made Superiatendent of the 
Lecture Bureau t (she had been its 
, and Miss Hood was also promoted to 
perintendent of the Department of Organi- 


be Su 
sation of the B.W.T.A. Ward Poole was 


made Superintendent of the Literature Depart- 
ment. 


DEMONSTRATION 


OF THE 


NATIONAL 
BRITISH 
WOMEN’S 


Temperance Association 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


PICCADILLY, W., 
ON 


Sunday Afternoon, May 27, 


FROM 3.30 TO 4.30. 


———eaee—eereESererr 


Special Address 


BY REV. 


H.PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


Lady Henry Somerset, 
Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
Mrs. Pearsall Smith, 


And others will take part. 


~ 


Apply to Miss HOOD, 25, Memorial 
Hall, for Tickets. 


The Floor Reserved (till 3.15) for Members 
of the Association and their Friends. 


Free from Alcohol. 

ssvllat Communion <Q 
Wines. © Y 

pana, SRE canenene 

Peary coo \ RED ALICANTE: 

We 


24s. 

SMALL SAMPLES of four of 

t will be sent carriage free 
- ona receipt of 28. 6d., by 

, WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 

MERTON RD., KENSINGTON, Lowpo®. w. 
AS RECOMME Ment of the wre 


EVERYBODY SHOULD TASTE 


HOE'S SAUCE 


PIQUANT. STIMULATING. 
NONE SO AGREEABLE. 

Sold by all Grocers and Stores. 
—————————————_———————————— 
TOOTH-AGHE 
CURED INSTANTLY BY 

9 Prevents Decay. 

TER S Saves Extraction. 
BUN Sleepless NightsPrevented 
Ne Headache and all 
aye BL” NERVINE 

ERVINE. 
BT Ghemiste, 16. 14d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
30 WORDS ror 2s. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words. 

Three insertions as Two. 

Displayed Advertisements 5s, per inch, 
jouN HapDon & Co., Latest Time TUESDAY. 
Le IS 
pas QUEEN of HARDY CLIMB- 

ERS.—The FLAME FLOWER, festoons 
of — fiery scarlet biossoms; 
rapidly covers trellises, verandahs, balconies, 
ete. ; once planted, grows stronger and love- 
Her every year. 2 good plants, 1s., free.— 
Mre. Rayner, Hightield, Southampton. 
OTICE,.—Lindsey & Sons’ TRUS- 
oh SE8, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, and 
BELT8.—Best house for all kinds of 
Surgical Bandages. A female attendant. 
Price list post free.—32, Ludgate Hill, and 


40, Gracechurch Street, London; and 8, 
Broad Street, Oxford. Established 1830. 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in AIR-TIGHT TINS, ls. 34. per Tin, free; 
21 very large, selected NEW-LAID EGGS, 
2s. Od., free (breakages replaced). DAIRY- 
FED PORK, etc.—Mrs. Conyers, Kilkhamp. 
ton, Stratton, N. Devon. 

APTAIN FRED JOSEPH, 17, 
Wind Street, 3WANSEA, has a QUAN- 
TITY of FINE TEA from one of the 

BE8T TEA GARDENS. Four pounds, car- 
riage paid, for eight shillings and sixpence. 


TCHWORK ! PATCHWORK !— 
Patchwork for the million. Never 
such a thing offered to the public 
before. As we are now cleariug our enor- 
mous stock, we will send free, on receipt 
of 15 stamps, 50 splendid pieces of Print for 
Patchwork. This is thoroughly genuine.— 
Bellick & Co., Freemantle Road, Cotham, 
tol. Thousands of testimonials received. 


AMERICAN ORGANS from ... 
HARMONIUMS from ... 
PORTABLES from .. « 315 6 

All makers’ at’ reduced prices. Every 
instrument warranted five years. The late 
Mr. Gawin Kirkham wrote: ‘‘I can epeak 
from a long experience of the excellency of 
your instruments.” 


Cuarnurs L. Younec, 21, High Street 
Kingsland, London, rier . sic 


£5 5 0 
317 0 


GENUINE GRAPE Ewe NEAVE’S 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


FOOD. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


BUMSTED'’S 
TABLE SALT. 
DEAFISS=== 


Particulars Free, | 


The H. 0. WALES CO., 68 & 63, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


30 WORDS For 2s, 

Od. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 

Joun Happon & Co., LaTEst TIME TUESDAY. 


FL ABROGATE. — High-colass Edu- 
cation for Girls. staff of 


» Lad 
iveane, 


HAVEN LODCE SCHOOL FOR CIRLS, 
CASTLEBAR ROAD, EALING, W. 


Thorough education. Preparation for all 
Exams. Comfortable home. Special atten- 
tion given to young and backward pupils. 
Privcipals, The Misses BreHor. 


£9 


REMITTED.—SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM, Chancery Lane. 
Student-in-Training (willing to 
asefst, Secretary). Verbatim reporting. 
Typing, Journatistic Lectures (P cal) 


Youth or Ladv of Education, Refinement, 
Personal Influence, Photograph. Stamp, 
Secretary. 


ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE, 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
=. 30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 


Three insertions for 2/6. 
Jouw Happow & Co.. Lateat Tie Turanav. 
ADIES WANTING SERVANTS, or 


led 
Ladies’ fee, 1e.; booking, 1s. 6d., w 
-_ . Servants free 10 till7. Stamp for 
revly. 


de) (i 
RDER'S SELECT AGENOY.— 
For male and female SERVANTS and 


Gloucester Road, 
Rooms for interview from 11-2, 2-5. 


ANTED AT ONCE, good COOKS, 
HOUSH-PARLOURMAIDS, HOUSE- 
MAIDS, NURSES, and good G 


tamp for reply. 


_——$———— ——————————————— 
TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS For 2s, 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
Jonn Happvon & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY. 


oN (best part).—Good 
Private TEMPERANCK BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Obristian 
rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (mem- 
ber of Royal British Nursing Association), 
Haverstock Villa, Claremont Road. 


People Don't 


Live by principle, but by circumstances. 


Matches at 1d 


s per 
bought 


Blood 


doz. boxes are generally 
instead of honest, beaith preserving 


Safeties at 24d. perdoz. Salvation Army Improve 
Safety Matches (‘‘ Lights in Darkest England”) 
are the best in the market, and as cheap as an 


decent Safety. 


The Salvation 


Army Matc 


Factory pay higher bog she than any firm in the 


trade, and is a genuine 


You Can 


ome Industry. 


Help the poor sweated match girls by buying and 


using only Salvation Army Matches. 


Enlist the 


sympathies of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 
if you can’t, threaten the interests of his pocket, 
and he’ll wake up. We will help you with literature 
to send to your friends, if you will only write us. 


Wake up your shopkeepers! 


wake up your 


friends! and, above all, wake up yourself! 
Write for further Information to— 


272, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


K 


6! 1-42/6 
TEA. TEA. TEA. TEA. 


TEA absolutely PURE. 
TEA Positively DELICIOUS. 
TEA in PERFECTION. 


The Best BLENDED TEA in 
England. 


Vast experience and Large Bales enable 
Spencer & Co. to give Value una - 
ret Bip 


able by the eet? dealer. The 
af any of the following Blends will certainly 


please the most fastidious palate :— 
1e. 4d., 1s. 8d., 2u., & 29. 4d. per ib. 
3 lb. and upwards Carriage Paid. 
CHEQUES 4ND PosTaL ORDERS, 
SPENCER & CO., 


The Great Midland Tea Merchants, 
MARKET PLACE, NOTTINGHAM 


EPPS'S GOCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 

of full favour, now with many 

ten. Its active 
mulant, supplies 

if energy without unduly exciting the 

aki ES pi in Packets and _ ‘Tin Grocers, 


8, b. 
abelled “ JaAuks EPPS & Co., Ltd., Homcopathie 
Chemists, London.’’ 


‘THE’ VERY 


BEST MEDIUM 
FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


(PREPAID) 


The Woman's Signal’ 


“Woman's Signal.” 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARCES. 


A thin bevera, 


Trade advts.... ooo .» 5/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 


3/6 fifty-two. 
Page ... at) an we LW 
Half-page ... a =&F Ss. 
Quarter . £3 15s. 


Special positions by arrangement. 


Situations wanted .. .. 80 words 1/6, 
Three insertions, 2/6. 

Bituations vacant aoe ... 930 words 2/-. 
Three insertions, 3/6. 


To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel. 
laneous advts. ... «. 380 words 2/- 
Qu. tor every Additional 9 Words. 
Threa insertions as two. 


All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole Agente— 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 
not later than ‘fugspay morning for inser- 
tions in the next issue. 


TILL 
THE 


with each Machine. re 
feeok which is given with each Machine. 


Sent to any part of the Country on Easy Terms, 6s. per Month. 
DO NOT FAIL 


W. J. HARRIS & CO., Ltd., 


“219, OLD KENT ROAD; 69, NEWINCTON CAUSEWAY; 391, MARE STREET, HACKNEY, LONDON. 


to send for design, showing exact size of this Machine, with samples of 
work, and full particulars, post free. 


TALK OF LONDON. 


W. J. HARRIS & CO.’8 DEFIANCE LOCKSTITCH SEWING-MACHINE works by Hand or Treadle. | aie 
ecially adapted tor Dressmaking and Family Scwing, and so simple as to require no instruction beyond the guide 


four years’ warranty 
ONLY 


40/- 


COMPLETE. 
62, POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 


ee t—i—(i‘C‘E I WOMAN'S SIGN¢ S SIGNAL HOD May 24, 1894, 
Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 1893. Honours, CHICAGO, 1893. 


‘Strongest and Best.”— 
ar 


pesca 


Pure Concentrated 


Cocoa 


@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry's Pure Concentrated r varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


THE “WHITE. RIBBON” CO., LTD. 


Now Ready. Price One Penny, Six Shillings per Hundred. 
A NEW STORY BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET, 


BNTITUIUAD: 


WHO DID SIN—THIS MAN OR HS PARENTS ? 


A NEW PAMPHLET ON 
GRocERSsS’ LIX CEN SES, 
By MRS. ORMISTON CHANT, 


CAN NOW BE OBTAINED, PRICE ONE PENNY. 
ALSO, 


A PLEA ror 18 APPOINTMENT OF POLICE MATRONS 


By FLORENCE BALGARNIE, 
K Yaluable Handbook of Evidence and Information. Price Threepence, post free. 


ry’s. 


Ee ee tere ae Oup of most 
80 PRIZE “MEDALS Awarded to 
J.-S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


NOW READY. PRICE FOURPENCE. 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET'S 


Presidential Address to the British Women's Temperance Association, 
delivered at Holborn Town Hall. 


From the SECRETARY, 24, Memorial Hall, Rareeeoes Street. 


